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CJ INVITES YOU INTO A LATIN CLASSROOM 


You are invited to turn the page and stand, so to 
speak, at the back of a Latin classroom. (On Pages 
96 and 144 you will find other views of the same 
room.) We are glad to show our readers a class- 
room that is both typical and exceptional. (We 
have never seen a Latin classroom that was merely 
a room with school furniture in it.) 

This particular Latin classroom is located in 
the Oak Park (Illinois) High School; the super- 
intendent is Dr. Eugene Youngert, and the head 
of the Latin Department is Miss Florence Bru- 
baker. Miss Brubaker tells us that the room was 
originally planned by one of the great Latin teach- 
ers of the older generation, Miss Frances Sabin, 


83 


who was seconded by the late John Calvin Hanna, 
the school's first superintendent and later known 
throughout Illinois schools us visitor for the state 
university. 

Five years ago the room was completely re- 
decorated as a result of arrangements made by 
Dr. Youngert. Mr. Arthur Pelz, head of the Art 
Department, undertook the task. Blackboards were 
installed for the first time, but concealed by green 
drapes on transverse rods when not in use. The 
drapes, the use of greens and other harmonious 
colors, and the mural decorations, have given the 
room warmth, making it an inviting place in 
which to teach and learn. 
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“We have before us a splendid opportunity!” 


The General Education Movement 
And the Classics 


Dorrance S. White 


R. ToAsTMaAsTER, fellow Classicists, 

guests and friends: Your president's 
address this evening is cast in the form of a 
round-table discussion of the very vital sub- 
ject, The General Education movement and 
the Classics. I have chosen the round-table form 
so that we might get immediately at the heart 
of the matter and thus avoid any temptation to 
boresome, oratorical flights. This is a half-hour 
round table and in the space of that time I 
hope to encompass with you the rise of the Gen- 
eral Education movement, the goals in educa- 
tion which it hopes to achieve, and our place as 
Latin and Greek teachers in the achievement of 
those goals. Members of my panel tonight are 
Earl J. McGrath, a member of President 


Truman's 28-man commission to study higher 


THE AUTHOR 
@Dorrance S. White is a native of New England who 
has performed yeoman service on behalf of the teaching 
of Latin and the Classics in the Middle West, most 
notably in his present domicile, lowa. He was a pioneer 
n the radio broadcasting of the Classics, using the 
station on the University of Iowa campus as an outlet. 
is the author of a standard handbook for teachers- 
Mtraining (and in action), The Teaching of Latin 
MScott, Foresman). And he was an active member of the 
ommittee on the Present Status of Classical Education, 
brerunner of the Committee on Educational Policies. 
| CJ presents here Professor White's address read at 
he annual meeting of the Classical Association of 
Middle West and South at Milwaukee, April 2, 
948, while he was serving as president of the associa- 


education in America and Dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts at the University of Iowa, to- 
gether with two fictitious characters which I am 
choosing to name Charles H. Juddson and W. 
L. Carrson. And I might say in passing that 
any resemblance to characters living or dead is 
just a matter of your imagination. I will act as 
moderator and moderate as the situation de- 
mands. 


Wuite: Dean McGrath, I suppose no edu- 
cator in the United States is better qualified 
than you to outline for us the Genera] Educa- 
tion movement in America, since you are the 
editor of the Journal of General Education, 
whose function is to interpret this movement 
to educators and laymen alike. Would you 
mind explaining to us to what forces you and 
others who have been associated with you in 
this work ascribe the rise of this movement in 
America? 

McGratu: Some might say that the Gen- 
eral Education movement goes back even to 
President Eliot of Harvard who first intro- 
duced the elective system and broke the tra- 
dition that there was a compact body of 
knowledge which the college graduate had to 
master. By natural sequence came vocational 
education with its emphasis upon gaining a 
living rather than emphasis upon grasp of ab- 
stractions. 

Carrson: And then came society-centered 
education with its emphasis still on the pres- 
ent? 
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McGaratu: Yes; and in the midst of this 
confusion of curricular offerings and _ ill- 
defined goals, educators, troubled by an un- 
easy sense of their shortcomings, were 
startled by President Wilson's slogan, Make 
the World Safe for Democracy! They had to 
admit that few American youth who started 
out for the battle-fields of World War IThad an 
adequate idea of the real meaning of democ- 
racy. Unquestionably, the data on the mili- 
tary personnel of World War II brought their 
misgivings to a sharp focus. Perhaps right 
here educators were confronted with the 
challenge that they must reorient the whole 
system of American education, from grades to 
senior college, toward citizenship in a de- 
mocracy. 

Wuite: Many of us here in this room have 
lived through the educational history which 
you have outlined and know that what you 
have said is true. Now, in your Report to the 
President, “Higher Education for American 
Democracy,”! you examine this failure of the 
educators and you propose General Education 
as a remedy. And I noticed in your Report 
that the records of military personnel for 
World War II show that this General Educa- 
tion program that you propose ought to reach 
a far greater number of young Americans for 
profit both to themselves and to Uncle Sam. 

Carrson: You mean, then, McGrath, by 
the term General Education the education of 
more young people, especially those qualified 
to profit by it? 

McGrath: Yes, Carrson, I do. The lead- 
ers of the General Education movement cer- 
tainly mean by the term general a greater 
number? of qualified young people participat- 
ing in further and higher education. But the 
term also includes certain changes in the cur- 
ricular content and method. 

Wuite: And you feel, McGrath, that the 
world-wide crisis in human affairs demands 
definite changes in the curricular content and 
method? 

McGaratu: Ina real sense the future of our 
civilization depends on the direction educa- 
tion takes, not just in the distant future, but 
in the days immediately ahead. 

Wurtz: I think you are right, McGrath. I 


noticed that when the Communists took over 
CzechoSlovakia last February, they immedi- 
ately announced that there would be a change 
in education, that textbooks would be 
changed, that henceforth education would be 
directed toward political ends. 

Carrson: Heavens, man! Do you propose, 
then, to use education in America as a politi- 
cal instrument to meet this challenge? 

McGratu: At least for the purpose of 
maintaining and strengthening our democratic 
processes. There are two predominant types 
of society in the world today. One is authori- 
tarian; the other is democratic. The social role 
of education is very different in the two sys- 
tems. It is essential that education in America 
come decisively co grips with this world-wide 
crisis. We are wise if we use education to 
bring about a full realization of what democ- 
racy is, admitting its weaknesses as well as 
extolling its strength.‘ 

Carrson: Are we to admit, then, Mc- 
Grath, that democracy has not come to full 
flower with us Americans? 

McGratu: We must admit that there is 
considerable unfinished business here at 
home. Here is some of it: Democracy rests 
upon a belief in the worth and dignity of hu- 
man life, yet democratic nations within a 
generation have had forced upon them two 
world wars taking millions of human lives. 
Democracy is dedicated to the proposition 
that all men are entitled to an equal chance to 
be free and to seek happiness, yet our society 
is plagued with inequalities, even in so funda- 
mental a right as education. Democracy insists 
on freedom of conscience and expression, yet 
Americans often seek to deny this freedom to 
those who do not agree with the majority 
opinion of the moment. Democracy is de- 
signed to promote human well-being, yet 
many thousands of our citizens continue to 
live in poverty, disease, hunger, and ignor- 
ance. Democracy sets up reason as the final 
arbiter in human relations, yet the appeal to 
emotion and prejudice is more common and 
often more effective among us than the ap 
peal to reason.’ Only by seeing today’s de- 
mocracy in the light of our vision of democ- 
racy as it can be will we come to appreciate the 
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size of the job that remains to be done. It is a 
task to challenge the energies of young people 
and one that is worthy of their passionate de- 
votion. It must be so presented to them. To 
recognize and admit defects is not to dispar- 
age democracy. It is merely to see clearly the 
extent of its unfinished business. 

Juppson: I hope you are remembering, 
McGrath, that some of us old boys were try- 
ing to adjust education to living and present 
needs way back in 1917. My friend Flexner, 
in his book, A Modern School, said that “the 
subjects commonly taught, the time at which 
they are taught, the manner in which they 
are taught, and the amounts taught are de- 
termined by tradition, not by a fresh and 
untrammelled consideration of living and 
present needs.”’* I had a part in the attempt to 
free the curriculum from these traditional sub- 
jects. Many a time from the public platform I 
asked, ““Why do you teach our little children 
about Greece and Rome? Why don’t you 
teach them about their own country, about 
the American Indians and their sweep across 
the plains?” 

Carrson: You mean, Juddson, their great 
contribution to the life of America, the names 
of rivers and creeks, and a mountain or two? 
Their contribution to American domestic art, 
the weaving of wampum belts, rug-making, 
and the fashioning of shapeless crocks? 

Juppson: Come, come, Carrson! You know 
I don’t mean that! I am willing to concede 
that the Greek and Roman civilizations made 
a greater contribution than any Indian civili- 
zation. | am aware as well as you that our 
conception of democracy combines the high- 
est idealism of the Graeco-Roman world and 
the Hebraic-Christian ethics; but what I was 
inveighing against was those dead languages, 
Latin and Greek. “Why don’t we teach our 
little children science,” I asked, “zoology, 
biology, geology, psychology, the vertebrates, 
invertebrates. . . ?” 

Carrson: Hear! Hear! All ye Classicists! 
Where did he get all those words! 

Wuite: Come, come, gentlemen! You are 
getting this serious discussion all fouled up. 
Why get so emotional about this? Juddson 
wants to keep in the background the value of 


our heritage from Greece and Rome, while 
Carrson feels that that heritage is so con- 
stantly with us in language, institutions and 
mores that it deserves to be made the core of 
democratic education. This heritage of the 
past must always be a vital element in the 
education of the present, must it not, 
McGrath? 

McGratu: That is true. The General Edu- 
cation proponents feel that there is need to 
deal directly with current problems. This is 
not to say that education should neglect the 
past, but we feel that it should not get lost in 
the past. No one would deny that a study of 
man’s history can contribute immeasurably to 
understanding and managing the present. But 
to assume that all we need to do is to apply to 
present and future problems the eternal 
truths revealed in earlier ages is likely to 
blind us to the need for new and daring solu- 
tions. It is wisdom to use the past selectively 
and critically in order to illumine the pressing 
problems of the present.’ 

White: That means, McGrath, that we 
shall have to have top-flight teachers to inter- 
pret to the present generation of students that 
good inheritance of eternal truths. They must 
be more than the run-of-the-mill type of 
teacher or the one who has been assigned toa 
beginning Latin class on the first day of Sep- 
tember whose main preparation for teaching 
was a major in math or even English. 

Juppson: Now you take Caesar’s Gallic 
War. I failed in it. It was just war, war, war 
to me. That's no kind of material to feed 
young students. 

Carrson: True. But, McGrath, there is 
something about the urgency of your propos- 
als for General Education that gives me the 
impression you are setting up defenses for 
war, either a real one of weapons or a mighty 
clash of ideas. 

McGrath: Exactly. And that is the so- 
ciety that the present generation of students 
will face: either a real war with weapons or a 
cold war of ideas and ideals; and the potent 
weapon of the enemy will be that sly tech- 
nique of using our established freedoms for 
their own ends. We seek to prepare the on- 
coming generations with the knowledge of the 
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limits of freedom as well as its wide bound- 
aries. We must teach students the responsi- 
bilities as well as the privileges of their free- 
doms. 

Juppson: Jt looks to me as though the 
grand program of a social core for education 
that we prepared a generation ago is being 
superseded by a defense of democracy core. 
Now I have been in the business of education 
a long time, but that isn’t what some of us 
were aiming at. We even proposed back there 
that all forms of the management of society be 
spread out before our young children and that 
then they be allowed to choose. You sound to 
me, McGrath, too much as though you were 
preparing this generation of students for a 
fighting war. 

McGratu: Oh no! You're quite wrong, 
Juddson. We are setting up a program whose 
core shall very definitely be the defense of 
peace.* We believe that wars begin in the 
minds of men and it must be in the minds of 
men that peace must be constructed. 

Wurtz: Eisenhower said recently that wars 
are not made by weapons; they are made by 
men using weapons.?® 

Carrson: Someone in every age and clime 
is always finding a Carthage that must be 
destroyed. Delenda est! Delenda est! We no 
sooner get a good educational program set up 
than the war-mongers come along and knock 
it down. 

McGratu: And someone in every age and 
clime must ask, ““Why delenda est? Why not 
set up a General Education program for the 
world? Why must Carthage be destroyed? 
Why must Corinth be destroyed? Let’s pre- 
serve these centers of commerce and culture! 
Let’s point out to our students the inter- 
dependence of commerce and culture in the 
welfare of world society!” 

Wuite: That question, gentlemen, is a 
fundamental postulate of UNESCO. But our 
concern at the present is the question of 
General Education in America. It would be 
helpful, McGrath, if you would point out for 
us some of the aims of General Education. 

McGaratu: For a short definition I like 
Dean T. R. McConnell’s of Minnesota. He 
says General Education is “an education 


which will fit individuals as persons and par- 
ticularly as citizeris to take an intelligent and 
responsible part in meeting the rather critical 
problems of our times.”!° However, so far as 
content is concerned, this core that Carrson 
and Juddson have been discussing is a very 
important thing. 

Wurrt: I like the way President Conant of 
Harvard phrased it in his letter of transmissal 
to the committee studying General Educa- 
tion in a Free Society: He said, “Our purpose 
is to cultivate in the largest possible number 
of our future citizens an appreciation of both 
the responsibilities and the benefits which 
come to them because they are Americans 
and because they are free.”!! 

McGratu: You mean, White, that these 
were the words of the Board of Overseers in 
describing their purpose in appointing the 
committee; but it amounts to the same thing, 
since President Conant concurred. And you 
will recall that these words were included in 
that preliminary report: “The primary con 
cern of American education today is not the 
appreciation of the good life in young gentle- 
men born to the purple. It is the infusion of 
the liberal and humane tradition into our en 
tire educational system.” 

Wurte: That sounds as if it were the chief 
goal in the minds of the Harvard Committee. 
To what extent, McGrath, does this goal 
seem valid to you? 

McGrath: I believe that General Educa- 
tion should include that fund of knowledge 
and beliefs and those habits of language and 
thought which characterize and give stability 
to a particular social group. It should be the 
unifying element of a culture. It should em 
brace the great moral truths, the scientific 
generalizations, the aesthetic conceptions, and 
the spiritual values of the race, ignorance of 
which makes men incapable of understanding 
themselves and the world in which they live. 
. .. General Education should provide youth 
with a knowledge of the origins and meaning 
of the customs and political traditions which 
govern the life of their time. It should also 
cultivate habits of effective writing and speak: 
ing of the mother tongue." 

Carrson: That has a familiar sound, 
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White. Weren't you and I, some years back, 
saying things like that in a list of ultimate ob- 
jectives? Didn't we assert that if the Latin 
content were wisely chosen and wisely 
taught, such values as these would accrue to 
the Latin student? 

Wurte: That's right; and you, Carrson, 
more than any one of us examined our objec- 
tives, both immediate and ultimate, our con- 
tent, and our teaching methods, and set them 
down in that famous (some say infamous) 
Classical Investigation Report of 1924. The 
list reads like a prototype of the objectives of 
General Education, which McGrath has just 
mentioned. 

Carrson: Shall I quote one? Let's take 
number one under Cutturat Opsjectives: 

“The development of an historical per- 
spective and of a general cultural background 
through an increased knowledge of facts re- 
lating to the life, history, institutions of the 
Romans; an increased appreciation of the in- 
fluence of their civilization on the course of 
western civilization, and a broader under- 
standing of the social and political problems of 
today.” 

Wuite: And number five under Appuica- 
TION OBJECTIVES: 

“Increased ability to speak and to write 
correct and effective English.” 

Carrson: Of course, we have been strug- 
gling for many years against the notion that 
we espouse an ancient method of Latin teach- 
ing and an ancient type of Latin-grammar 
beginning-book that exists today only in the 
imagination of our critics. They have been 
unwilling to take the time to discover that we 
have changed our methods, have adapted 
them to the newer procedures in education, 
changed our content and made that content a 
better medium for attaining the new goals. 

Wurte: I venture to say that no subject in 
the curriculum has had such close attention as 
our Latin language teaching; certainly no 
books reflect better the continued examina- 
tion of the subject-field or show a greater 
enrichment from other subject-felds, art, his- 
tory, modern languages, and better point out 
correlations between the social life of the past 
and of today. 


Carrson: And these examinations have 
been going on since the appointment of the 
Committee of Ten in 1894." 

Wuirte: And, of course, we have been 
struggling all these years against a definition, 
one firmly fixed in the minds of educationists, 
that humanism to us is a cloistral training and 
the cultivation of the polite branches of 
knowledge. As a matter of fact, humanism to 
the modern Classicist is a system of training in 
which man, his interests and development, 
are made central and dominant, and we feel 
that the best instruments of this training are 
the classical writings. The whole assault on 
humanism is based on misunderstanding, a 
misunderstanding that has brought the po- 
tentialities of classical training to a position of 
so little influence. These potentialities have 
been so discredited that their loss was not 
discovered until 1946 when the Harvard Re- 
port cried out, “Let us have an infusion of the 
humane traditions!""!7 

Juppson: Let’s have some definitions! You 
Latinists probably know the difference be- 
tween humane and human, humanism and 
humanitarianism and those humanities you 
talk so glibly about. Come on with some 
definitions! 

Wurtz: To begin with the last, Juddson, I 
understand the subjects grouped under the 
Humanities to be Art, Literature, Languages, 
Philosophy and Religion. Listed as subjects in 
the high-school field, they might be Art, 
graphic and plastic, Music, vocal, instrumen- 
tal, and orchestral, English Composition, 
English Literature, Foreign Language, ancient 
and modern, and History. Certainly history 
as a résumé of the development of man and 
society would command a place. 

Juppson: That covers a lot of territory in 
the curriculum. 

White: As Harold Dunkel says, “If the 
Humanities in recent years have felt them- 
selves being crowded out of the curriculum, 
one reason for this pressure is the large area 
they occupy within it.”"!* 

Carrson: Well, if they are going to add 
Safety Courses at one end and the Atom 
Bomb at the other, something will have to be 
squeezed. Plenty of time must be left for 
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Recreation, you know. “Jimmy must play!” 

Wuite: And speaking of the atom bomb, 
Carrson, I certainly think that the implica- 
tions of that new product of science should be 
taught. And I think it should be taught in the 
high school. The use of such a weapon poses 
a vast problem in humanitarianism. I don’t 
suggest that the enrollment in Physics should 
be doubled, or in Chemistry, or in Mechanical 
Engineering. But I do suggest that the uses of 
atomic energy for good and evil be well ex- 
plored. Society could destroy itself with 
atomic energy or it could mightily benefit it- 
self. 

Juppson: What about the social sciences, 
White? What about political science? Are 
you going to list them under the humanities? 

Wurte: As sciences with statistical dots 
and graphs and charts, I would exclude them; 
but as they treat of man and his world, man 
and his society, or as a philosophical discus- 
sion of the American Commonwealth, I 
should certainly include them. 

McGratu: Excellent! A most important 
point! It is vital to decide whether we shall 
take the subjects that you have listed and 
plan explicitly to teach them with the hu- 
mane tradition in mind, or whether we shail 
set up new courses for realizing the goals of 
General Education.!® 

Wuite: To us Classicists your meaning is 
quite clear. Our literature, for example, may 
be taught as an end in itself, quite remote 
from the concerns of men; or it can, if focused 
on the problems men face today, contribute 
to the development of ideals, to the under- 
standing of human behavior, to emotional ma- 
turity. 

McGrath: History, as another example, 
can be a memory exercise, unconcerned with 
human values, a mere roll-call of names and 
events; or it can illumine the origins of social 
institutions we prize and live by, and clarify 
the practice as well as the theory of democ- 
racy.” 

Carrson: In your opinion, McGrath, 
would it be adequate for your objectives in 
General Education to make these suggested 
adjustments in the established subjects of the 
curriculum? 
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McGratu: Not fully adequate. Excellent 


up that draw their material from wider di- 
visions of knowledge such as “Problems of 
American Life,” or “Science and Civiliza- 
tion.” 

Wurrte: To most of us, McGrath, the hu- 
mane tradition narrows down to our part in 
purveying the humanistic literature of the 
past. In the assault on humanism and its 
central position in the curriculum, the cry has 
often been raised, ““Vested interests!” May I 
say that this has been a shock to many of us. 
We think of the heritage we attempt to con- 
vey to the modern student as an accumulation 
of fundamental ideas, a basis for judgment in 
critical decisions, and an education in the best 
emotions of the human race. What a loss! we 
cry; how can it be made up in any other com- 
partment of the educational experience! 

McGaratu: I agree with you more than 
you think. The decline of the Classics, the 
masterpieces of Greek and Roman thought, is 
one of the most dismal aspects of contempo 
rary education. With the exception of the few 
students who expect to become teachers of 
Latin or Greek virtually none of the graduates 
of the colleges have any acquaintance with 
the literature of antiquity. And many who 
study the ancient languages acquire no real 
knowledge of the Classics as works of art and 
philosophy, for they discontinue their work 
before reaching the courses in which litera 
ture is read.” 

Wurte: And now, McGrath, you are leap. 
ing with both feet into the quarrel of the j 
Pharisees and Sadducees. There are some} 
among us who claim that, if you would be: 
come acquainted with the ideas in humanistic 
literature, you should learn to read these 
literatures in the original. F 

McGrath: Pleasant or unpleasant as it; 
may be to some Classicists, if any large num | 
ber of college students are to become ac 
quainted with ancient literature, and I think 
they should, it must be through the study of | 
the works in English translations.” | 

White: I agree. After all, we have been§ 
content these many years to study Biblical 
literature in translation. How could we share 
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the philosophies of all other peoples, the 
Chinese, for example, the Hindu, the Mos- 
lem, except through translation? 

McGratu: I admit that there are certain 
values that accrue to the student from a study 
of even one or two years of a foreign language, 
especially Latin or Greek. For more effective 
communication in the English language, the 
study of Latin and Greek, which have con- 
tributed so much to its vocabulary and 
sentence structure, must be acknowledged 
superior. But whether the Classics depart- 
ments in our high schools and colleges can 
ever regain the prominent position they oc- 
cupied some decades ago is doubtful.” 

White: Dean Paul Reinert of Saint Louis 
University has put it pointedly, when he said, 
“Whether the Classics will survive in the 
future as ‘living’ or ‘dead’ subjects depends 
entirely on whether they are taught by ‘living’ 
or ‘dead’ teachers.”?* 

McGratu: Where does Dean Reinert sug- 
gest we shall obtain those teachers? Shall we 
make over the old ones or train a set of new 
ones? 

Wuite: He says, “Fundamentally what is 
needed most is a change in their attitude to- 
wards the Classics.” He suggests that “in our 
teaching we must come to a much more prac- 
tical realization that language . . . is a source 
of ideas. .. . Throughout history, the Clas- 
sics held their rightful place in the curriculum 
only when they were read as sources of ideas 
—ideas on economics, history, sociology, 
philosophy, and religion.” 

McGratu: With that I heartily agree. 
Masterpieces which have survived the tests 
of time in many nations and in many cultures 
have something to say to human beings of 
normal intelligence and what they have to say 
can be understood even by those who do not 
possess all the esoteric knowledge of the 
linguist or literary specialist.” 

Carrson: That, of course, is all very well 
for the college field, but what about the 
secondary field? Would it be reasonable to 
expect of the high-school Latin teacher, amid 
the drudgery of mastering forms and the 
techniques of comprehension and translation, 
that she keep in mind the further goal of im- 


pressing her students with the important fact 
that vital ideas have come down to them from 
the classical civilizations? 

Wuite: There is nothing more important 
than the introduction of enlivening ideas into 
the elementary Latin classroom. It is a good 
motivation for students to look ahead to 
worthwhile reading. 

McGratu: If I remember correctly, your 
Paul MacKendrick says in this year’s January 
Journal of General Education, “As the uni- 
versities more and more adopt the new cur- 
ricula, the secondary schools will more and 
more adjust their programs to prepare the 
students for them. It is precisely here that 
secondary-school teachers of the Classics will 
have their great opportunity.” 

White: MacKendrick speaks in that same 
discussion, “The Classical Scholar as Hu- 
manist,” of the general use by teachers of the 
great books in translation. 

Carrson: It wouldn't be possible to per- 
suade all Classics teachers to agree on this 
matter of the use of translations. 

Wurte: How well I know! When I in- 
augurated in the early 1930's a course in 
English translation for majors in the depart- 
ments of English and Dramatic Arts, I was 
forced to keep my Loeb Library editions in a 
building far remote from the Latin and Greek 
classrooms! 

Carrson: Pioneers, you know, White, al- 
ways get their ears pinned back! They have 
to do things the hard way. 

Wurte: | am not a walrus, but it seems to 
me the time has come for the Classicists to 
speak of many things, and chief among these 
is the value of classical works in translation 
form, if, as Dean McGrath asserts, “the time 
is ripe for a real revival of interest in the 
study of humanistic literature.” You close 
your editorial, “The Ancient Literature and 
Modern Life,” McGrath, with the state- 
ment, “All members of the academic com- 
munity, and other thoughtful persons as well, 
recognize the predicament in which mankind 

now finds itself. Wisdom concerning men, and 
their proper relationships is now most 
grievously needed. The humane literature of 
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antiquity provides an abundant source of such 
wisdom.”?° 

Carrson: This is a tremendous challenge. 
It bids the Pharisees and Sadducees sit down 
together. Which one of those parties believed 
in the resurrection? 

Wurte: Can we lay aside all past preju- 
dices, all past stubbornnesses, and set up for 
ourselves new workshops for exploring the 
values of the classical languages in 1948? In 
this business of exploring the values of hu- 
manistic literature, shall we accept Harold 
Jaffee’s suggestion that the Classics shall per- 
form a dual role?*° 

Carrson: Well, let’s see what it is. 

Wurte: Jaffee says that “The Classics 
should perform a dual role for a twofold 
audience: on the one hand they must address 
a small esoteric group of devoted students of 
Greek and Latin texts, and on the other hand 
they must address a large and exoteric group 
of not unsympathetic students, who, for 
many reasons, are obliged to study their 
Classics in translation. . . . If they (the Clas- 
sicists) come forward now, as a matter of 
course, adding to their traditional schedules 
rich offerings in translation available for the 
election of the entire undergraduate body, 
they are likely again to operate as an integral 
part of the college program.” 

McGaratu: It is certain that we must keep 
a small esoteric group of devoted students of 
Greek and Latin texts, because we need in our 
General Education program teachers to ex- 
pound humanistic literature who have had 
experience with it in the original.*! 

Carrson: Well, the simplest procedure is 
to list in the schedule of courses The Greek 
Epic, Greek Drama, Greek Historians, Roman 
Historians, Greek Philosophy, Roman Phi- 
losophy, all in translation. 

McGratu: Not quite adequate, Carrson. 
There is no suggestion there for integration. 
Furthermore, too few students might elect 
these courses. 

Wuirte: Henry Montgomery suggests that 
we create courses. He thinks that “courses 
with a beginning, a middle, and an end can be 
given in Greek poetry, prose, drama, political 
thought, and philosophy. . . . In the field of 


Latin a similar procedure can be followed with 
the addition of ... Roman Law.” 

Carrson: What about the Chicago plan? 
Some educationists think that this represents 
the best example of integration in the hu- 
manities. What is its general program? 

White: The general program in the hu- 
manities at the University (of Chicago) an- 
nounces as its purpose “to develop compe- 
tence in the analysis and understanding and 
appreciation of the historical, rhetorical, liter- 
ary, and philosophic writings, and of works of 
art and music.” According to Russell Thomas, 
the method of instruction to develop compe- 
tence in the study of historical writings is for 
the student to read three or four selections 
from the works of historians such as Herodo- 
tus, Thucydides, Tacitus, Gibbon, Toynbee, 
Buckle, Burkhardt, and Taylor.** While this 
arrangement sounds logical, I doubt if the 
study of historical authors and their periods 
over so wide a sweep of time could possibly 
give the proper impact for each period upon 
the student's mind. 

Carrson: Where’s Breasted, and Robin- 
son and West? 

Wurte: If this is not confusion enough, 
consider their plan of integration in the three 
fields of art. “The staff is composed of in- 
structors who have had special training in at 
least one of the arts, and all of the instructors 
have a genuine interest in and sensitivity to 
all of the arts. By means of weekly staff meet- 
ings, the specialists in each area educate the 
other members of the staff.” 

Carrson: Why, adult education! We be- 
lieve in it! 

Wurte: If such a practice should be applied 
to humanistic literature, we Classics teachers 
would have to accept teachers of English 
literature as competent to teach classical 
literature. I do not believe that they are. 

McGratu: What would you suggest, 
White, as an alternative to the Chicago plan? 

Wurte: I can envision a syllabus of histori- 
cal writings that: would contain definite pas 
sages from the works of Herodotus, Thucyd- 
ides, Livy, Tacitus, Ammianus Marcellinus, 
and others which would show the student 
the struggle of man from Fifth-Century 
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Athens down through the destruction of 
Corinth and from the passing of the Etruscan 
kings through the tortuous path of the com- 
mon people in their struggle to preserve their 
rights and gain a larger measure of representa- 
tion in their government. Such a syllabus 
would combine both an examination of the 
literature and an exposition of the humane 
tradition demanded by the proponents of 
General Education. 

Carrson: The suppression of the Gracchi 
is a great story and a lesson in itself. 

Wurte: The reactionary rule of the Roman 
Senate in the later Republican Period and the 
disintegration of the Republic, leading to the 
inauguration of the Principate, a beneficent 
and yet totalitarian form of government, pre- 
sent some interesting and impressive parallels 
to the 1948 emergency in American life. 

McGratu: You feel then, White, that the 
presentation of the classical heritage in the 
different fields, history, literature, philosophy, 
political science, law, and religion, should be 
offered as a Graeco-Roman unit? 

Wuite: I think that Harold Jaffee is right 
in claiming that such a plan is distinctly more 
organic, because “the influence of Greece was 
always felt in Roman thought and writing 
... that Rome transmitted the combined 
heritage to the modern world... that in 
point of ethos and mores it is proper to con- 
sider Greece and Rome as a unit over against 
European-American Christendom.” 

Carrson: Nobody would dare write a 
textbook for the secondary school without 
combining this general contribution. 

Wurre: Quite true. And those 28,000 high 
schools with their 7,000,000 potential mem- 
bers of society should be exposed in the best 
way to the humanistic material which has set 
the pattern of thinking and governed the be- 
havior of mankind for a considerable number 
of years. 

McGratu: In these new workshops that 
you propose, White, one of your first prob- 
lems will be how to adjust the humanistic 
contribution to this vast body of young 
citizens who will never see college. And make 
no mistake about it: our General Education 
program will demand of you the best reor- 


ganization of which you are capable. This 
program is already under way and is moving 
across the educational landscape with speed 
and force. It will sweep away many conven- 
tional forms of high-school and college educa- 
tion.*® 

Carrson: Aren't you getting panicky, 
White? 

Wuirrte: On the contrary, we have before 
us a splendid opportunity! But we must come 
toa number of agreements among ourselves. 
We must agree to offer as our contribution, 
without a blush and without shame, courses 
in translation. We must agree that these 
courses shall be integrated with history, 
social science, philosophy, art and religion or, 
if administrators are so minded, that they be 
incorporated into such general courses as 
“Foundations of American Life” or “Man 
and His Ideas” or “The Ordeal of Civiliza- 
tion.” We must agree not to lower, because 
of courses in translation, the standard of 
scholarship and rigor of training necessary for 
mastery of Latin and Greek as languages, for 
the comparative few who are majoring in 
those fields. We should agree that one part of 
this scholarly work should be to explore the 
highways and byways of their field, such as 
archeology, paleography, epigraphy, philol- 
ogy, to discover what contributions may be 
made from their fields to the field of General 
Education. 

You might be surprised, McGrath, to learn 
how many Classicists there are in our organi- 
zation who would be ready to go ahead with 
this program. As for the others, I shall, with 
Cicero, administer to them the medicine of 
my advice! 
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“No, no, Miss Fellaby; that’s not quite what we mean by the Direct Method!” 
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Arma Virumque... 


For Julius Caesar, another Ides of 
March was ahead, though this time the 
main conspirator looked more like Fanny 
Farmer than Cassius. She is a serious 
Midwestern schoolmarm, with a bent for 
poetry, baking cakes, and puttering in a 
garden. But if Miss Lenore Geweke (pro- 
nounced gave-a-key) has her way—and she 
well might—Latin beginners all over the 
U. S. will no longer fight their way through 
Caesar's trim, tight prose. 

Miss Geweke began plotting more than 
ten years ago, and has already won some 
powerful support. With a Ph.D. in the 
classics, and years of Latin teaching be- 
hind her, she had seen too many school- 
kids make hard going of Caesar's Gallic 
War. When they finished at the end of the 
second year of Latin, most of them usual- 
ly dropped Latin forever. Miss Geweke’s 
plan: if most schoolkids are only going to 
take two years of Latin, why not give them 
“the best Latin”? Why not give them Vergil 
and his Aeneid? 

More Glamor. To many an old-school 
Latin teacher, the idea was heresy. Vergil, 
they said, was much too difficult, too full 
of poet's irregularities. Besides, boys at 
least, liked to read about wars. Rubbish, 
said Miss Geweke. There was adventure 
and glamor in the Aeneid (“It contains an 
exciting love affair”). It was a master- 
piece, “the most balanced work in all 
Latin literature.” And it was certainly no 
harder than Caesar, with his long, closely 
knit sentences, his use of subjunctives, 
indirect discourse and the historical pres- 
ent. The Classical Association of the Mid- 
dle West and South (she is chairman of 
its educational policies committee) backed 
her up, and the American Council of 
Learned Societies gave her $7,500 to prove 
her point. 

Last week, in a book-littered room on 
the University of Chicago campus, Miss 
Geweke was buried in vocabulary and 
syntax. She had three scholars working 
with her; volunteers in schools and col 


leges all over the U. S. had answered her 
discreet little notes asking for help, placed 
in classical journals. A professor at Tulane 
University had made her a list of 8,000 
Latin words which closely resemble the 
English. A teacher at Pennsylvania's Ur- 
sinus College had made a frequency count 
of Vergil’s vocabulary. The chairman of 
the State University of Iowa's classics de- 
partment, one of her associates, had made 
a frequency count of syntax forms. Miss 
Geweke had begun to write the lessons 
that would best prepare pupils for Vergil. 
She had hoped to try out her theories in 
30 public © private school systems, has 
already found 52 willing to try it. 

Less Grammar. Miss Geweke & Co. 
think that grammar should not be taught 
as if pupils were ever going to speak or 
teach Latin. She hopes to start pupils 
reading as soon as possible. In the first 
year they can learn enough grammar to 
read Vergil, she thinks, without parsing, 
and without memorizing the declension of 
every noun or the conjugation of every 
verb. They will learn each case “across the 
board” for nouns of all declensions, rather 
than all cases for each word. She and her 
associates have also combined ten types of 
genitives (measure, quality, possession, etc.) 
into two basic types, 17 ablatives into 
three. The important thing, says Miss 
Geweke, is for beginning pupils to learn to 
read Latin with understanding and pleasure. 
Cicero and Caesar, and the additional 
grammar to understand them, would come 
in advanced courses. 

But even if her experiments succeed 
(Vergil will get about a four-year try), 
she will still have a fight on her hands in 
one section of the U. S. The Classical As- 
sociation of the Atlantic States is still un- 
willing to render unto Vergil the things 
that are Caesar's. Says Miss Geweke: 
“We're not trying to disparage Caesar. 
We just think that Vergil is better.” 


e Courtesy of TIME, Copyright Time, 
Inc., 1948. (August 16, 1948) 
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FOREWORD 





HE epirors are glad to be able to present 
PE inthis issue the second of two important 
sducational documents prepared by the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies of the Classical 
sociation of the Middle West and South. 
he first of these symposia was printed in our 
November issue last year and attracted wide- 
fread interest, both in our own country and 
It will be advisable, we believe, to review 
re precisely what the Committee proposes 
and what its project means. 
In the first place, it should be emphasized 
Mat the project is purely one of research and 
fperimentation. No high-school teacher will 
forced to adopt the proposed second-year 
bgram or required to subscribe to its prin- 
ples; indeed, such constraint would be be- 
d the authority of the Committee. On the 
itrary, it would perhaps not be unfair to 
that what the Committee desires above 
lis free discussion, the searching review of 
jectives, materials, and methods without 
Mich all subjects and teachers are likely to 
tome moribund. 
= Moreover, the Committee does not pro- 
to compile or publish text books. What 
is doing in the following pages is to publish 
Materials upon which new texts may be 
fed by others. The Committee does not pro- 
to go beyond research and the point of 
paring material for teaching upon an ex- 
imental basis. 
is also should be noted: there is no pros- 
of any immediate revolution in the two- 


year Latin program. The Committee hopes to 
begin teaching the new program in pilot 
classes in the fall of 1949, and it will be a num- 
ber of years before the program can be tested 
on this experimental basis and the results 
evaluated and published. While the eagerness 
of a number of teachers to shift to Vergil in 
the second year now is a healthy sign, the 
Committee itself admonishes caution and 
warns that the introduction of Vergil on the 
second-year level without a carefully pre- 
pared first-year program leading up to the 
Aeneid may do more harm than good. Those 
who have read or heard the official pronounce- 
ments of the Committee will realize that the 
project is proceeding carefully, step by step, 
in the best “scholarly” and experimental 
manner. Again, it should be carefully noted: 
it will be a number of years before a general 
shift to Vergil in the second year can be ef- 
fected—if it is to be effected—on a sound 
educational basis. 

The Committee does not consider that the 
task of re-evaluation in the teaching of high- 
school Latin should be confined to the first 
two years. The Committee simply believes 
that the problem is more urgent on that level; 
later, if funds and general interest warrant it, 
the third and fourth years will be reviewed. 

In the meantime, will all schools—rich and 
poor, large and small, public and private—in- 
terested in experimentation beginning in Sep 
tember, 1949, and continuing for a period of 
three years, send for an application blank to 
the Director of the Project, Dr. Lenore Ge- 
weke, University of Chicago, 5835 Kimbark 
Avenue, Chicago 37, Illinois. 


Tue Epirors 
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HE PROGRAM THIS AFTERNOON is pre- 

sented by the Committee on Educational 
Policies of the Classical Association of the 
Middle West and South. The members of 
this committee are Miss Lenore Geweke 
(chairman), Prof. Gerald F. Else, Prof. Clyde 
Murley, and Prof. Harold B. Dunkel (consult- 
ant). This committee is, as you know, en- 
gaged in a significant experiment, of which 
you will hear more later. One thing that per- 
haps is not yet generally known is that the 
American Council of Learned Societies, 
through its Committee on a Language Pro- 
gram, has granted to your committee the sum 
of $7,500 for the purpose of the experiment. 
In addition, office space has been provided by 
the University of Chicago. Miss Geweke is 
now located at the University of Chicago and 
is giving all her time to the project. 

I should like also to announce that in addi- 
tion to approvals given by numerous depart- 
ments of Classics and of Education, the CEP 
has received the following generous state- 
ments from major classical associations: 


“It was moved, seconded, and unanimously 
passed that CAPS approve the program of CEP 
undertaken by CAMWS.” 

(Signed) Frepertck M. ComBeLLAcK 

March 27, 1948 WititAMm M. Green 


“It was voted to express to the Classical Asso- 
ciation of the Middle West and South our 
[CANE] friendly interest in the new classical 
investigation now under consideration by that 
Association's Committee on Educational Poli- 
cies.” 


March 27, 1947 (Signed) VAN JOHNSON 


“It was moved that ACL go on record as ap- 
proving in principle the experimental project 
presented by Miss Geweke. Motion seconded and 
passed with no dissenting vote.” 

(Signed) Henry C. MontTGoMERY 

June 14, 1947 


“It was moved, seconded, and passed that th 
American Philological Association endorse th 
general principles and purposes of the investig, 
tions being currently conducted under the dite 
tion of Dr. Lenore H. Geweke for the Committ, 
on Educational Policies of the Middle West anj 
South, it being understood that the America 
Philological Association does not thereby assum 
any commitment, financial or otherwise.” 

(Signed) Howarp Comrort 

December 31, 1947 


The following motion was unanimous) 


voted by AIA: 


“Recognizing the inter-dependence of cultunl 
humane studies, the Archaeological Institute o 
America approves the project, now being cor 
ducted by the Classical Association of the Middk 
West and South, to re-examine objectives and pr 
cedures in the teaching of secondary-schal 
Latin, and the place of Latin in the high-schod 
curriculum.” 

(Signed) Stertinc Dow 


August 21, 1947 


The project, to put it briefly, consists of the 
preparation of materials for a first-year Latin 
course based on and leading to Vergil, and 
experimentation with such a course in a num 
ber of schools. The first steps have already 
been taken; indeed, in some respects, the 
work is far advanced. You will hear today 
about the status of some of the laboriow 
studies under way. They consist chiefly d 
statistical summaries of the vocabulary, 
forms, and syntax in the first six books of the 
Aeneid, together with studies in other areas 
These studies show what is, of course, obw 
ous enough, that some grammatical forms and 
constructions are less common than others 
and may be ignored in teaching beginners 
The idea is not new; in fact, as far as cor 
structions are concerned, it goes back at least 
to Byrne’s survey, and as to forms, to Strain’ 
studies. But the present studies seem to k 
more dependable. 

You will also hear from two educational 
experts, Professors Seyfert and Corey, who 
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have acted as consultants in the project and 
will tell us how Latin may function in the 
school of today. Professor Dunkel will relate 
basic principles acceptable to classicists and 
educationists in a paper entitled “Major 
Emphases of a High-School Latin Curricu- 
lum.” 





THE PLACE OF LATIN 
IN 


THE HIGHSCHOOL 
CURRICULUM 


Warren C. Seyrert, Director 
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T rue risk of being thought out of order 

I propose to modify somewhat the 

topic which has been assigned me. Our funda- 
mental interest as teachers and administrators 
isnot in the curriculum, per se, nor in Latin. 


We are, first and foremost, concerned with 
the welfare of boys and girls. Hence, I believe 
the really important question for us to try to 
answer is: What contributions, if any, can 
Latin make to the growth and development of 
modern American adolescent youngsters? I 
am confident that there are such contributions 
which the language can make, at least in the 
case of certain types of boys and girls. I pro- 
pose, therefore, to point out two major ways 
in which Latin can be of assistance to young 
people in their efforts to deal more com- 
petently with themselves and the world in 
which they live. 

Before we undertake to examine the con- 
tributions which Latin can make to the edu- 
cation of young people, we ought to have 
reasonably clearly in mind to what it is that 
latin is contributing. What is or should the 
secondary school be trying to accomplish? 
Merely to say that we want to produce 
educated young people or good citizens is not 
enough, worthy as such ambitions may be. 

phrases are so general as to provide us 
little, if any, guidance in designing the cur- 


riculum of the school. It may be well to inter- 
ject in the argument at this point a definition 
of the word “curriculum.” By the “school 
curriculum” I mean all of the learning experi- 
ences in which young people engage in, or in 
association with, the school. This means, in 
effect, everything that boys and girls do in 
school or in consequence of being in school. 
This is a far more comprehensive definition of 
the curriculum than we are accustomed to 
using; and it introduces relationships and 
areas of concern which are frequently passed 
over if we think of the curriculum as only sub- 
ject matter used or only what goes on in our 
organized academic work. By the same token 
it is a far more useful definition than a more 
restricted conception of the curriculum is 
likely to be. 

To return now to the main line of the 
argument, what can we say the purpose of 
the school is? The fundamental purpose of the 
school is to help young people to solve more 
adequately their contemporary problems and 
to make such preparation as is possible to solve 
the problems they are to meet later on, as they 
live in and endeavor to improve a democratic 
social setting. Rephrased somewhat, this 
means that the school has two main responsi- 
bilities. The first is to help boys and girls to 
solve those problems which are real and 
meaningful and urg-nt to them at the mo- 
ment. The second responsibility is to aid them 
to improve their general ability to solve prob- 
lems. 

I trust you will note the emphasis I place 
on problem-solving. From my point of view, 
living is a practically continuous series of 
problem-solving experiences. If the work of 
the schools is to be intimately related to life 
as it is and might be, it must therefore con- 
cern itself steadily and intensively with prob- 
lem-solving. This may seem to you to be only 
a highfalutin’ way of saying that we want 
our children to learn to think. In a sense, it is; 
but problem-solving carries for me a broader 
and more active connotation than thinking 
does. Contemplation and rational analysis are 
indispensable but in the end there must be 
action of some kind. Problem-solving has that 
extra added meaning. 
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Before we go ahead to use this general 
definition of the function of the secondary 
school to assess the role of Latin, it is neces- 
sary to take time to study somewhat more 
carefully the two major parts of the definition. 
The statement says, in the first place, that we 
in the school should be aiding young people 
to handle their contemporary problems more 
skillfully. This may seem to you to imply a 
school program based on the whims and 
caprices or passing fancies of students. Most 
of us would rebel at a curriculum which had 
no more structure than this. The fact of the 
matter is that we do not live in a whimsical or 
capricious world. It does not seem to be 
wholly predictable, to be sure; and many of 
the detailed elements of day-to-day living 
have the appearance of pure chance rather 
than determination. None the less, as we look 
around us in a more sober vein we recognize 
that living adequately means comitg to grips 
with a series of problems which, in the essen- 
tial elements, are common to practically every 
one; and which reappear in one form or 
another practically throughout one’s lifetime. 
Therefore, in saying that the school should 
help boys and girls solve their contemporary 
problems I mean basically that the school 
should develop learning experiences which 
will aid young people to meet the common 
and recurring problems of human existence. 

What, now, are these common and recur- 
ring problems? There are many ways of 
grouping or cataloging them; but I believe the 
following list will serve our purpose. In the 
business of living and growing up success- 
fully the individual must be alert to: 

1. Maintain and, if possible, improve his 
physical and emotional well-being; 

2. Understand his physical environment, 
and be able and willing to use it to fulfil hu- 
man needs and desires; 

3. Understand, use, and improve his social 
environment; 

4. Enjoy and enrich his own life, and con- 
tribute to the enrichment of the lives of others; 

5. Earn a living—or get ready to do so; and 

6. Develop and apply an acceptable moral 
or ethical code as a guide to individual and 
group action. 


WARREN C. SEYFERT 


The definition also states that young people 
should be making whatever preparation they 
can to deal with their future problems. This 
will be brought about largely through their 
obtaining a foundation of experiences which 
they can apply to later problems. But it wil 
be brought about even more effectively by 
their becoming more skillful in their manipy 
lation of the several processes involved in 
problem-solving. This skill will accumulate 
best, I am sure, not by studying problem 
solving in theory, but by generalizing the 
procedures they use in attacking their con 
temporary problems. Through actually solv. 
ing problems of the sort listed above, boys and 
girls should become more adept at: 

1. Defining or sizing up the nature of the 
problem at hand; 

2. Getting facts and ideas of many kinds 
from many sources presented in a variety of 
ways; 

3. Remaking and rearranging these facts 
and ideas to fit the demands of the problem; 

4. Communicating ideas and conclusions to 
others; and 

5. Using good judgment in applying what 
has been thought out in practical and useful 
ways. 

It is time now to turn to the question of 
what assistance Latin can render youngsters 
in their efforts to grow and change in the dir 
rections which have been mentioned. This is 
our “contemporary problem.” It may bea 
forced distinction, but I propose at this point 
to try to distinguish between Latin as litere 
ture and Latin as language, and to consider 
first what part Latin as literature can play. 

Many of us doa relatively poor job of solv 
ing the problems with which we are com 
fronted because we don’t recognize some 
problems for what they are; or we do not 
properly evaluate the significance of certain 
problems. Young people—and we adults as 
well—need to have experiences and contacts 
which will help us to judge problems as such 
and to get a better perspective as to theif 
relative importance. Related to this is the 
need to have data which can contribute to the 
definition of a problem. Latin literature can 
help to open the eyes of many students to hw 
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man problems and desires of which they may 
have been only dimly aware, or which were 
but poorly defined in their own minds. 

In solving problems it is usually helpful and 
reassuring to know the leads which other 
people at other times and under other circum- 
stances have followed in their search for solu- 
tions to problems like ours. A well-organized 
garch for possible answers is one mark of a 
good problem-solver. Latin literature cer- 
tainly has something to contribute to this end, 
even though we may admit that the literature 
suitable to our adolescents is by no means 
comprehensive in its coverage of life's difh- 
culties and triumphs. 

There are at least two other possible con- 
tributions which Latin as literature can make 
to boys and girls. It can expand their ideas as 
to how to express one’s thoughts and feelings 
inan effective and convincing manner. And it 
can be a source of personal pleasure and de- 
light. No doubt other possibilities have long 
since occurred to you; but these at least sug- 
gest a few areas which, it seems to me, are 
well worth exploration by teachers of Latin. 

To be entirely honest we must admit that 
such values as I have just recorded are not 
unique to Latin literature. They are common 
to the literatures of every tongue—and to 
both good and bad literature, by whatever 
standards we judge quality. These considera- 
tions need not, however, dissuade us from 
using Latin to these ends. School people have 
long since persuaded themselves that there 
ae many paths to the ends they seek and that, 
gnerally, the more paths that are used the 
more satisfactory the results are likely to be. 
It is also recognized that not all paths are 
equally good for all children; and you will 
now from your own experience that Latin 
sa stony and brambly path for many a stu- 
dent who ought to be encouraged to follow 
other lanes to learning. 

Mere exposure to Latin literature of any 
kind in any setting will not gain us or our 
pupils the ends we seek. There are a number 
of observations I wish to make in this con- 
tection, all of which, I am sure, you can verify 
fom your own experience. In the first place, 
the literature which is most used must be 
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chosen for content value as well as beauty of 
form or style. And the content must be ap- 
propriate to the particular problem or prob- 
lems with which our pupils are struggling. 

Again, the literature must be handled with 
youngsters in such fashion that meanings are 
stressed; and the meanings stressed should be 
those which make sense to boys and girls, not 
to the scholars in the field. This does not 
mean preaching or orating or by other formal 
means trying to force meanings on pupils. 
Rather, by whatever procedures we can em- 
ploy, we ought to aid our pupils really to 
understand what the writer is trying to com- 
municate. 

If we are to stress content values in Latin 
and are to aid youngsters in getting meaning 
from what they read, the Latin teacher must 
be something of a philosopher. Being only a 
“teacher of Latin” will not do. To be sure, 
every teacher, no matter what his field, should 
be a philosopher of sorts; but it seems to me 
no less than tragic if a teacher in the field of 
Latin is not ready and willing to range far and 
wide over life’s problems, following the needs 
and interests of his pupils. 

The reading of Latin literature in transla- 
tion seems to be the cause 6f heated and pro- 
longed controversy among teachers and 
scholars. If the line of agreement which I have 
been pursuing—that the content of Latin 
literature can aid young people in the solving 
of their problems—is as sound as I think it is, 
there can be no doubt but that translated ma- 
terials can and should be used. And they 
ought to be used not only in Latin classes but 
in other parts of the school’s program. 

This last point is important enough to be 
given separate mention. We ought not to re- 
strict contact with Latin literature to pupils 
who are taking Latin or to those only in Latin 
classes. If the literature really has valid ap- 
plications to the business of living in these 
days, the literature and the ideas derived from 
it ought to be employed in many settings in 
the school. 

I have given relatively extensive attention 
to some of the potential values I see in Latin 
as literature because it is in this area that I see 
the principal justification for including Latin 
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among the experiences which we make avail- 
able to secondary school students. It is also 
the area which seems to have been largely 
overlooked in most of the modern history of 
Latin as an American high-school subject. But 
Latin as language presumably also has some 
contributions to make in helping young 
people to solve their problems better. 

Effective communication is an essential ele- 
ment in every problem-solving experience. 
For some children experiences with a foreign 
language, for the reason that it is foreign, can 
be more effective than a direct study of the 
mother tongue in showing the basic role 
which language plays in the crisp formulation 
of problems and in the manipulation of data 
relevant to their solution. This potentiality 
Latin teachers have talked about for genera- 
tions; but their efforts seem to have been con- 
centrated largely on derivatives and similar 
mechanistic matter. The power of words is an 
awesome and beautiful thing which few of us 
fully recognize or comprehend or, having 
comprehended, use advantageously. I main- 
tain that the Latin language if properly 
handled can help some young people to ac- 
quire the power which the nice use of words 
gives one over himself, his world, and his 
problems. 


Latin is no universal elixir. It cannot cure 
all that ails a sick world. It cannot calm every 
troubled youth. When ill used it may cause 
more problems than it solves. But so it goes 
with all that we do with and for young 
people. With all of the problems and needs 
young people have, no avenue to aid them 
should be closed or abandoned. On the con- 
trary, every effort must be made not only to 
make every avenue attractive but actually to 
lead to the ends we and our pupils hold in 
common. Latin as an avenue at this point is 
wellnigh abandoned and its caretakers are 
disheartened. It may be that if more honest at- 
tention were given to the direction in which 
Latin actually points, the grass in the street 
would not stand so high, for it would be worn 
by the feet of earnest and busy travellers. 
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EACHERS or any “subject” encounter 

the same four major instructional prob 
lems. They must decide first in what respec 
they want students to be different after they 
have been taught. Secondly, teachers must & 
whatever can be done to make boys and girls 
desire to change in these respects. Third, 
situations or experiences must be selected o 
devised that will be most apt to bring abou 
the desired learning. Finally, there are & 
cisions to be made about ways and means for 
determining whether or not this learning has 
occurred. 

Most of us spend too little time, of cours, 
on the first problem. It probably is no exag 
geration to say that we infrequently have 
clearly in mind just what difference ou 
teaching should make in the behavior of the 
young people in our classes. We are most apt 
to describe our efforts as being aimed primx 
rily at getting boys and girls to learn various 
quantities of subject matter. When we stop 
to think about it, we realize that we ar 
teaching because we want children to behaw 
differently, but, as I have said, we hardly ever 
describe this new behavior in other than very 
general terms. 

It is unlikely that anyone can overstress the 
importance of precise, behavioral statements 
of instructional objectives. A few moments 
ago Mr. Seyfert implied hundreds of specif 
teaching aims when he discussed a list of re 
curring problems with which children must 
be taught to cope. One was “Maintaining and 
improving their physical and emotional wel 
being.” That isa fine-sounding and completely 
defensible teaching objective. As stated, how 
ever, it will provide no teacher with much 
help in making the day-by-day decisions that 
must be made if instruction is to be effective. 
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What kind of behavior should children learn 
if they are to maintain and improve their 
physical and emotional health? The list of 
specific behaviors would be very long and 
might include everything from washing their 
teeth to understanding the origins of Chris- 
tianity. Teachers in classrooms are always 
working, from day to day, to bring about con- 
crete and rather immediate changes in be- 
havior. 

The second problem—what can be done to 
make boys and girls want to change in the 
ways teachers hope they will—telates, as I 
know you recognize, to motivation. Whether 
we admit it or not, children in school do 
whatever they do because they anticipate 
some reward, or because they believe that they 
will be rewarded indirectly by escaping cen- 
sure and punishment. Most secondary-school 
age children, and, it must be admitted, most 
college students, take courses without having 
aclear idea as to how these courses are related 
to their own interests, needs and wants. At 
the secondary-school level curriculum pre- 
sriptions or parental advice or the habits of 
their peers have major influence on subject 
choices. In the great majority of instances the 
boys and girls do what their teachers tell them 
to do, not because they recognize any clear 
and reasonable relationship between these ac- 
tivities and what they personally want, but 
because they have learned that if they wish 
to engage in other activities they really like, 
they had better do what the teachers tell them 
todo. An extreme illustration is the case of a 
boy who worked hard memorizing facts in 
American History because he wanted to be 
eligible for football. 

The third instructional problem all of us 
teachers are concerned with has to do with 
the learning experiences or “assignments” 
We suggest to our pupils. “Suggest” may 
seem a euphemism, but we spend much of our 
time providing our pupils with learning ex- 
petiences. Theoretically we suggest these ex- 
periences because we believe they will change 
the pupils in desirable ways. We may have 
them read books, listen to us talk, engage in 
discussions, spend time in laboratories, take 
school journeys, look at motion pictures, 
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write essays, or memorize Latin-English word 
lists. Presumably these learning activities are 
means to ends. The ends are the kinds of be- 
havior we are trying to teach. Sometimes we 
ask children to do things in school which are 
rather obviously incompatible with the aims 
we profess. This is the case when we insist 
we are teaching Latin primarily to help chil- 
dren understand classical Roman culture and 
literature and yet have the boys and girls 
spend all of their time translating Caesar 
literally at a rate of fifteen lines each day. 
Frequently the incompatibility of teaching 
aims and learning experiences is less obvious 
but equally real. 

Finally, in order for teachers to know 
whether they have succeeded in what they 
have set out to do, they test. The nature of 
our tests determines much more commonly 
than we believe just what our pupils will 
learn. The teacher who says that her major 
objective is to teach boys and girls to think 
and who gives examinations that can be 
answered correctly merely by recognizing 
facts that are memorized, probably lives in a 
fool's paradise. Most of the time the boys and 
girls are working hardest to learn what they 
have to learn in order to answer the test ques: 
tions correctly. 

As I have said, these four problems are 
faced in every type of teaching. Unless we 
have clearly in mind the differences in be- 
havior that should be a consequence of our 
teaching, and unless we make shrewd de- 
cisions in our attempts to relate these changes 
to the interests of pupils, and unless we exer- 
cise ingenuity in what we suggest that boys 
and girls do in order to change, and finally, 
unless we are certain that the tests we employ 
are compatible with the kinds of changes we 
want to bring about, our activities will be in- 
effective. 

For the remainder of the time assigned to 
me, I want to attend to the first and third of 
these problems. Because Mr. Seyfert has de- 
voted the paper he finished a moment ago to 
objectives or teaching aims, I shall concen- 
trate on learning experiences. What kinds of 
activities should boys and girls be requested 
to engage in so that the instructional aims will 
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be achieved? My major argument is indicated 
in the title of this paper: Boys and girls who 
are studying a language, or anything else for 
that matter, learn whatever they practice and 
feel rewarded for. 

In order to get this assertion out of a con- 
text which may prejudice our judgments, I 
shall first illustrate its meaning in the case of 
the social studies and science. If junior high- 
school boys and girls are studying civics and 
spend all their time talking about democ- 
racy, and reading about democracy, and 
listening to the teacher talk about democ- 
racy, and they feel rewarded for these ac- 
tivities, they are learning better how to talk 
about democracy, how to read about democ- 
racy, and how to listen to ideas about democ- 
racy. If this is what teachers mean to accom- 
plish when they teach “democracy” in the 
junior high school, all is well. But few 
teachers admit that all they are trying to do is 
to teach boys and girls to speak, and read, and 
listen to ideas about democracy. Teachers 
usually say that they want to teach boys and 
girls to behave democratically. If that is the 
purpose of the instruction, the pupils must be 
given an opportunity to behave democrati- 
cally, and they must feel rewarded for that 
behavior. In other words, they must have 
practice learning what the school claims it is 
teaching. 

Let’s look at the field of science for a 
moment. Many of you have visited science 
classes where one of the major alleged objec- 
tives was the development of the disposition 
and ability to think scientifically. Thinking 
scientifically takes much realistic practice. 
Yet the children in these science classes were 
rewarded for spending their time filling blanks 
in workbooks where the problems were set, 
the procedures prescribed, and the conclu- 
sions almost inevitable. In such science classes 
boys and girls learn what they practice, 
namely, how to fill out blanks in workbooks by 
looking up correct answers in the textbook, or 
by doing some carefully described Bunsen 
burner exercises in the laboratory. They are 
learning very little about scientific thinking 
because they are getting almost no practice in 
the scientific solution of problems. When 
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anyone follows meticulously the directions of 
somebody else, he is not learning how to solve 
problems scientifically on his own. That takes 
specific practice. 

I recognize, and this has undoubtedly oc 
curred to you, that learning is exceedingly 
complex. There is no doubt that some of the 
practice high-school youngsters get in the 
conventional civics course, or the science 
course, has pertinence to real situations in 
volving democratic behavior or scientific 
thinking. There almost always is some trany 
fer. But the question should not be: Are boys 
and girls getting practice in activities that 
might have some conceivable pertinence to 
the kinds of behavior we are trying to teach 
them? The basic question is: Are these boys 
and girls, whether they be taking Latin o 
civics or algebra or science, getting a maxi 
mum of practice in behavior as nearly as poy 
sible like that implied in our instructional 
aims? 

If the proposition that boys and girls leam 
whatever they practice and are rewarded for 
is accepted, a somewhat novel method is sug 
gested for finding out what the real aims of 
Latin teachers are. By real aims I mean thos 
that are being achieved, rather than thos 
that are professed. This method for finding 
out what boys and girls actually are learning 
in their classes involves watching what they 
are doing. Admittedly it is difficult for an out 
sider to perceive just what kinds of practicea 
secondary-school Latin pupil is engaging im. 
What may seem overtly to be limited to prac 
tice in pronouncing Latin words correctly 
may include in addition frequent rehearsal of 
this statement, or a paraphrase of it: “I sure 
enjoy this class!’ If a pupil practices this at 
titude and somehow feels rewarded for it, he 
is learning a favorable attitude toward Latin 
This “protagonistic” attitude may spread t 
include the Latin teacher, or the study of any 
foreign language. 

Keeping in mind the difficulty of observing 
what practice the student actually is getting 
much insight can be gained into the major 
learnings in any classrocm through observing 
what the boys and girls do. If, in a particula 
Latin classroom, the pupils practice identify 
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ing the relationships between classical Roman 
culture and modern American culture, they 
are learning, in part at least, how to see paral- 
lels between these two cultures—for what- 
ever that may be worth. If boys and girls in 
another Latin class are practicing the analysis 
of English phraseology to determine the effect 
upon it of Latin, they are—if they feel re- 
warded for this activity—improving in their 
ability to see the relationship between English 
and Latin—for whatever that may be worth. 
If children in another Latin class are spending 
most of their time learning English equiva- 
lents for Latin words, they are learning to 
speak an English equivalent for a Latin word, 
or a Latin equivalent for an English word. If 
the teacher believes that this is a worthwhile 
instructional aim, there is a consistency be- 
tween what the boys and girls practice and 
the kind of behavior the teacher wants to 
bring about as a result of her teaching. 

This method of inferring the objectives of 
Latin teaching becomes difficult to apply 
when broad aims are stated, such as: To de- 
velop an appreciation for classical Roman cul- 
ture. Again, this objective sounds impressive, 
but just what does it mean in terms of pupil 
behavior? How does a pupil who has learned 
to appreciate classical Roman culture behave 
differently in any specified situation from a 
youngster who has not learned to appreciate 
classical Roman culture? One difference might 
be that the former child likes to read, and 
chooses freely when on his own to read about 
Roman times and events and characters. This 
raises the question as to what kinds of prac- 
tice children should be given in Latin classes 
in order to have this type of behavior ensue. I 
cannot answer the question, but I am sure it 
must be answered before learning experiences 
can be devised or selected which will lead to 
the objective “Increasing appreciation for 
classical Roman culture.” It is infinitely 
easier to state in general terms a broad objec- 
tive than it is to make wise decisions about 
the practice boys and girls must get in order 
that this objective will be achieved. 

Any teacher of Latin who is willing to in- 
fer what boys and girls are learning from 
what they are practicing in the classroom not 
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only gains insight into the most probable out- 
comes of her instruction, but also is better able 
to detect incompatibilities between what she 
hopes boys and girls are learning and the 
actual changes in their behavior that are tak- 
ing place. My own teaching—and I make no 
boast about its effectiveness—improves every 
time I put my mind to bringing about greater 
consistency between the learning experience 
I suggest or provide for my students and the 
behavior changes that I hope will result from 
teaching them. There was a time when I de- 
livered what I thought to be an excellent lec- 
ture on the absolute necessity of adapting 
instruction to individual differences. The 
paradox was that this lecture, designed to 
make students realize that they could not 
teach without teaching individuals, was de- 
livered to groups of students ranging in num- 
ber from one hundred to four hundred. 
Now if my aim was to change these people so 
that they would adapt their instruction to 
individuals, there was the sharpest sort of 
contradiction between that aim and the learn- 
ing experience I provided. What these stu- 
dents actually were learning to do was to 
listen and to criticize and to make notes on a 
lecture urging them to adapt instruction to 
individuals. They were getting no practice in 
dealing with the problems that must be solved 
in order so to teach. 

More recently I have tried to achieve this 
instructional objective by practicing indi- 
vidualized instruction in my classes. That is 
a hard thing to do. Preachment is always 
easier than practice. But I am completely 
convinced that my own students come to a 
more sound appreciation of the importance of 
individualized instruction if they have an op- 
portunity to experience individualized in- 
struction under circumstances that seem to 
them to be rewarding. 

Possibly the argument that students learn 
whatever they practice and feel rewarded for 
impresses many of you as being a limited de- 
scription of the possibilities of formal instruc- 
tion. Maybe it is. I should like to conclude, 
however, by suggesting that most of .the 
psychological literature on learning supports 
this argument. The generalization will not 
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and probably should not be accepted until 
it is validated by your own experience. I 
would personally be gratified if what I have 
said leads some of you to observe more care- 
fully than you have heretofore the actual ac- 
tivities of boys and girls in classrooms in order 
to answer to your own satisfaction the ques- 
tion: Do these learning activities enable pupils 
to practice the behavior I am trying to teach 
them? 
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HE resgarcu which is reported on in the 
following pages covers a wide range, but 
all of it shares two common traits: a practical 
aim, and certain limitations of scope and treat- 
ment which grow out of the working con- 


ditions of the project. It is being presented at 
this time as an indication of what has been 
done, and also for whatever immediate value 
it may have for the reader, particularly the 
teacher of Latin. But the over-all choice of 
subjects for investigation, and the decision 
how far to pursue each one, have been gov- 
erned largely by the needs of the project as 
the Committee sees them and by the amount 
of time and research assistance available. 
Without the generous aid of our many volun- 
teers there would have been little to report. 


The research falls under four headings: 
1. The vocabulary, forms, and syntax of 


certain representative prose authors from _ 


whom passages might be taken or adapted for 
first-year reading; 

2. The vocabulary, forms, and syntax of 
the first six books of the Aeneid, for second- 
year reading; 

3. An analysis of Latin syntax for peda- 
gogical purposes; and 

4. The Latin element in English: deriva- 
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tives, words borrowed with little or 
change, and prefixes and sufhxes. 

Under all four headings the chief aim hy 
been practical, and the Committee is already 
proceeding to take account of what has been 
learned and to incorporate it in actual teach 
ing materials. Investigation could have been 
carried much further, particularly on th 
prose authors. But the purpose was not to 
obtain a definitive analysis of the character 
istics of Latin prose, or of the individual 
authors, and anyhow there was not time for 
such a massive undertaking. Our object was 
to find the salient features of a representative 
body of prose with respect to two things: 
(1) its usability at an early stage in the reading 
of Latin, and (2) its likeness or unlikeness tp 
the corresponding salient features in Aeneid 
I-VI. 

Sample passages of six authors, Caesar, f 
Cicero, Nepos, Livy, Pliny the Younger, and 
Eutropius, amounting to 132 pages of text, 
have been worked over for vocabulary,! in 
flected forms, and syntax. Thus the passages f 
cover a considerable range of classical Latin, 
chronologically and generically. The full fig 
ures cannot be presented here, but some of 
the more striking results deserve mention. 
Let me emphasize again that these “results” 
are not exhaustive or definitive; but they do 
give a usable indication of trends and ter 
dencies. 

In all, 14,503 inflected forms of nouns 
(9,006), adjectives (3,900), and participles 
(1,597) were tabulated. The distribution by j 
cases for the three categories together is as 
follows (the number of occurrences is given, 
followed by the percentages): 
4,147 
1,651 

547 
3 ,971 
4,183 


It will be noticed that three cases, nominy 
tive, accusative, and ablative, are almost 


28.6 
13.4 

3.8 
27.4 
28.8 


NoMINATIVE 
GENITIVE 
DaTIvE 
ACCUSATIVE 
ABLATIVE 


1To the vocabulary have been added studies i 
Gellius and Valerius Maximus. At the time of going t0 
press, results and frequencies are being tabulated and 
collated with those from the Aeneid. 
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exactly equal in frequency and among them 

account for 85 per cent of all forms. The 

| genitive is a minor case so far as frequency is 
concerned; the dative is negligible. 

The figures for the declensions are as 
follows: | 

Nouns ONLy 

1,349 

2,950 

3,807 

504 

396 


It is notable that, taking nouns alone, the 
third declension is nearly as frequent as the 
first and second combined, but in the total of 
all forms is decisively outweighed by the 
other two; and this is perhaps the more rele- 
vant consideration for teaching purposes. 

For the verb, 4,661 finite forms were 
counted (indicatives and subjunctives; im- 
peratives are so very rare that they are left 
out of account here). The frequencies of the 
tenses are as follows: 


A Lt Forms 


2,905 
5,896 
4,802 


20.0 
40.7 
33.1 
3-5 
2.7 


15.0 
32.7 
42.3 
5.6 
4-4 


INDICATIVE 
40.9 
13.6 
3-9 
32.8 
7-4 
1.4 


PResENT 
IMPERFECT 
Future 
PERFECT 1,092 
PLUPERFECT 247 
Future PEerFEect 47 


1,361 
454 
129 


The rarity of the future and future perfect, 
and toa less extent of the pluperfect indica- 
tive and the perfect subjunctive, is very 
striking and suggests certain pedagogical 
ideas. 

Even more striking, perhaps, are the statis 
tics for the persons: 
ComBINED 
459 9.8 
242 §:2 


3,960 85.0 


The overwhelming predominance of the third 
person is surely significant, though it may have 
been exaggerated by the particular selection 
of passages. The proportion is still higher in 
Caesar. 


SINGULAR PLURAL 


Ist 293 166 
and 165 77 
ytd 2,601 1,359 


Finally, it may be worth mentioning that 
active finite verb forms were more numerous 
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than passive in the proportion of 3,645 to 
1,015, or 78 per cent to 22 per cent. 

The investigation of prose constructions 
was not quite complete at the date of this 
writing, but the following tendencies appear 
to emerge for the noun: 


GeEnITIvVe—possessives constitute a majority of 
all genitives; the only other constructions appear- 
ing very frequently are the partitive and the ob- 
jective. 

Dative—indirect objects form a majority of 
all datives; others are infrequent except for da- 
tives of purpose and reference. 

Accusative—direct objects are in a clear ma- 
jority; subject of infinitive, extent of time and 
space, and limit of action follow in that order. 

ABLATIVE—no single construction has a ma- 
jority; means is the commonest, but by a narrow 
margin, followed by agent, ablative absolute, 
place, and time in that order; other constructions 
range from infrequent to negligible. The ablative 
shows more variation from author to author than 
the other cases. 


ComBINED 


SUBJUNCTIVE 


391 29.4 
567 42.6 


36.2 
21.9 
2.8 
1,196 25.7 
516 11.1 
1.0 


1,752 
1,021 


104 7.8 
269° 20.2 


It is noteworthy that in every oblique case 
except the ablative a single construction fur- 
nishes a clear majority of all the instances, 
and that the number of really frequent con- 
structions for each case ranges from three to 
five. (The guide followed in the classification 
of constructions was Bennett’s New Latin 
Grammar.) 

The constructions of the verb present 
similar phenomena. The only subjunctives 
at all frequent were those of purpose, cause, 
and dependent clauses in indirect statement. 
Independent subjunctives were completely 
negligible. Simple conditions vastly outnum- 
ber all others put together. Much the com- 
monest infinitive is that of indirect statement; 
next follow the historical, the complemen- 
tary, and those of object, purpose, and after 
adjectives. Predicate participles (in passive 
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forms) constitute a large majority of all 
participles, followed at a distance by the 
absolute construction and again at a distance 
by the gerund and gerundive phrases. 

If a generalization may be hazarded for the 
whole range of prose forms and constructions, 
it is that actual Latin usage tended to follow 
fewer and simpler patterns than our books 
would suggest. Certain forms, certain con- 
structions tend to dominate heavily, while 
others that are customarily taught along with 
them, in the same way and with the same 
emphasis, are actually uncommon or even 
negligible. 

The statistics for the vocabulary, forms, 
and syntax of Aeneid I-VI are presented in 
the following pages and speak for themselves. 
The vocabulary includes all words occurring 
three times or more. Unlike the well-known 
lists of Lodge (Gonzalez Lodge, The Vocabu- 
lary of High School Latin, New York 1907; 
revised edition 1922) and the College En- 
trance Examination Board, it includes all the 
words of that frequency instead of a mere 
supplement to the Caesarian and Ciceronian 
vocabularies; so that it can be used inde- 
pendently of the canonical sequence of Cae- 
sar-Cicero-Vergil. The Vergilian statistics 
are valuable in themselves and also for the 
purpose of comparison with the more ten- 
tative figures offered for prose. 

In his study of “Latin Syntax for High 
Schools,” Mr. Murley (see below) presents 
the theory that fewer constructions but a 
sharper definition of the main function of each 
case or mood, should be offered, with the pur- 
pose of making Latin syntax less complicated 
and more intelligible. 

The last set of researches has to do with 
the Latin element in English. Miss Geweke, 
using tabulations begun by the Committee 
two years ago, based on the Thorndike- 
Lorge word list, has gathered the commonest 
Latin derivatives into three groups according 
to their most important characteristics for 

our purpose; that is, their usefulness or spe- 
cial interest for word study in the Latin 
course. In the Committee’s report published 
in this JouRNAL a year ago (November, 1947) 
word study was put forward as one of the 
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most important objectives of the exper 
mental program. In conjunction with thi 
analysis of derivatives, Miss Bock has studied 
the frequency of Latin prefixes and suffix, 
in the commonest English words, and My 
Regenos has listed the Latin words borrowej 
into English without change or with only, 
very minor change. The utility of these lists 
for the Latin teacher is obvious; for the Com 
mittee they provide additional criteria for th 
choice or adaptation of Latin reading passages 
as well for as the selection of materials for 
word study. 

As was said at the beginning, the Com 
mittee’s researches have been circumscribed 
by the time available and the needs of th 
project. Some of them are of permanent 
value, regardless of the ultimate fate of the 
undertaking as a whole; others are less » 
These reports are offered for immediate us 
But they also give some notion of one phas 
of the Committee’s work to date; in this 
sense they constitute a report of progress t 
the Association and a continuing plea for th 
support and good-will which it has so gen 
erously given over the past few years. 
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LTHOUGH true sasic vocabulary of 
Aeneid I-VI is listed below, a few 
general remarks may be of interest. A break 
down of the words occurring more than 10 
times yields the following results: five verbs: 
dico, do, fero, sum, video; eight pronouns: 
ego, hic, ille, ipse, qui, quis, tu, sui; four 
prepositions: a, ad, in, per; five conjunctions: 
et, -que, neque, si, atque; three adverbs: iam, 
non, tum; two adjectives: magnus, omnis. 
A division of the 3,240 words in Aeneid 
I-VI by frequency yields the following re 
sults: 568 occur I1 times or oftener; 447 fall 
in the frequency range 6-10; 643 are in th 





a, a 
abe 
acc 
acel 
*ad 

add 
adsi 
adv 
aege 
aeq 


aeql 
aetl 
affo 


agn 
ago 
aio 
ala 


aliq 
aliu 
alte 
altu 
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ami 
amc 
amc 


anit 
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range 3-5; and 1,582 occur once or twice only. 

Given the hypothesis that it is a waste of 
effort on the part of a pupil to memorize 
words that occur five times or less (these can 
readily be taken care of by a marginal vo- 
cabulary), we find that the total basic vo- 
cabulary of Aeneid I-VI is 1,015. This com- 


pares favorably with the amount of vocabu- 
lary a pupil is asked to learn by standards 
commonly used to-day, five hundred words 
per year. In other words, Aeneid I-VI does 
not present a heavier vocabulary burden than 
now required in the first two years. 


VocaBuLary Frequencizs IN AENEID I-VI 


A C 
(11 to over 100) (6-10) (3-5 
a, ab, abs 103 absum 7 abdo . fF 
abeo 12 accedo 8 abrumpo 5 Ill 
accipio 37 accendo 8 abscindo 3 Ill 
acer 14 accingo 7 absisto 3 I 
*ad 157 acies 10 absumo 4 I 
addo 17 acuo 6 acerbus 4 V 
adsum 2 adeo (adv.) 8 adhuc 5 I 
adverto 27 adeo, ire 8 adigo 3 IV 
aeger II aditus 7 admoneo 4 IV 
aequo 12 aeneus 8 adoro 3 I 
(aenus) 
aequor 57 aequus 9 adveho 3 I 
aether 20 aer 8 aereus 4 I 
affor 12 aes 10 aérius 4 Ill 
agmen 34 aestas 6 aetas 4 I 
agnosco 16 aestus 8 affero 5 Il 
ago 57 aeternus 10 afflo ge 3 
aio 25 aetherius 9 ager 5 I 
ala 14 aevum 6 agnus, agna 3 I 
aliquis 12 agger 6 ales yo 5 
alius 54 aggredior 8 allabor 3 Il 
alter 16 agito 7 alo 5 Ill 
altus 90 albus 10 alternus 4 Ill 
amicus 20 alloquor 8 alvus 3 + 
amitto 17 almus 8 ambages 3 I 
amo 14 altaria 6 ambiguus 5 I 
amor 49 ambo 7 amictus 5 I 
an 12 amens 6 anceps 4 Il 
anima 2 amnis IC ancora 4 I 
animus 81 amplector 10 anguis 4 Il 
annus 18 amplus 9 angustus ; + 
ante 58 appareo 9 annitor 5 I 
antiquus 27 apto 6 anno 3 I 
antrum 17 aqua 10 antequam 4 Il 
aperio 13 arceo 6 appello, ere 3 I 
afa 44 argentum 8 apud 4 IU 
arbor 13 arrigo 8 aquilo ee 
arcus II auctor 6 arcanus 3 I 
ardeo 29 aufero 7 armentum — 
arduus 14 -auspicium 6 armipotens — 
arma 89 avello 7 aro a. 
armo II avus 7 aspecto 3 I 


* Words occurring more than 100 times. 


** Indicates book in which the word first appears. 





A 

(11 to over 100) 
ars 
| artus, tis 
arvum 
| arx 
asper 
aspicio 
asto 
astrum 
at (ast) 
ater 
if *atque, ac 
1} attollo 
4 audeo 
audio 
aura 
aureus 
auris 
aurum 
auster 
aut 
autem 
auxilium 
averto 


bellum 
||. bis 
1 bonus 


cado 
caecus 
caelum 
caeruleus 
campus 

| cano 
capio 


j caput 
bp, carina 
carus 
casus 
causa 
cavus 
+ cedo 
} celer 
celsus, cello 


+ centum 

cerno 

certamen 

certus 

cingo 

cinis 

circum (adv. & prep.) 








clamor 
clarus 

classis 
clipeus 











14 
15 
24 


13 
17 
12 
12 


37 
182 


17 
28 
45 
13 
17 
37 
12 
99 
1§ 
14 
16 


53 
14 
25 


17 
21 
76 
II 
24 
21 
27 


33 
13 
14 
30 
18 
18 
16 
13 
12 


19 
30 
13 
18 
17 
14 
47 


1§ 
44 


B 
(6-10) 

axis 6 
bos, bovis 6 
bracchium 10 
brevis 9 
caedes 9 
caedo 8 
caestus 8 
cardo 6 
carmen 7 
carpo 8 
castra, castrum 10 
cautes 6 
certo 8 
cervix 6 
ceteri 8 
ceu 8 
chorus 7 
cieo 10 
circumdo i] 
citus 9 
claudo 10 
coepi 7 
cognomen 7 
cogo 10 
colligo 7 
color 6 
committo 6 






compello, are 
complector 
compleo 
compono 
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aspectus 
aspiro 
assiduus 
atrium 
attingo 
attono 
augurium 
aula 
auratus 
aveho 
avidus 
avis 


bacchor 
barba 
bidens 
bini 
bipennis 
caelestis 
caelicola 
candeo 
canis 
cantus 
capesso 
carcer 


careo 
castigo, are 
castus 
caterva 
caverna 
cavo 
celebro 
celero 
certatim 


cervus 
cesso 
chlamys 
circumfundo 
circumvolo 
circus 

civis 


claustra 
coetus 
cognosco 
collabor 


ee a ae 


Aww Ww 


w Aww 


PMI AwWwaAaAwa ~AAYUNA Me 


~~ VF eh we uww 


ae a. 


Ill 


Ill 


Ill 
Ill 


Il 
IV 
Ill 
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Ill 
Ill 


Ill 


II 


II 


I 
I 
I 
Vv 











collum 
colo 
coma 
comes 
comitor 
condo 
coniunx 
consido 
consisto 
contra 
cor 
corpus 
corripio 
credo 
crinis 
crudelis 
culmen 





A 
(11 to over 100) 


cum (prep.) 
cum (conj.) 


cunctus 
cura 
currus 
cursus 
custos 


daps 
deined 
demitto 
desero 


deus, dea 
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B C 
(6-10) (3-5) 

It concutio 9 collis 

12 coniugium 6 columba 

14 conscius 8 commendo 

28 consilium 7 commisceo 

II conspicio 9 commoveo 

19 contendo 7 communis 

30 contingo 10 compages 

13 continuus 6 complexus 

17 conubium 8 comprehendo 

19 convello 9 comprimo 

17 convenio 7 concedo 

51 converto 6 concido 

18 cornu 8 concilium 

19 corona 6 concipio 

15 creber 10 conclamo 

21 cruentus 8 concretus 

Il cruor 9 concursus 

72 cupido, inis 9 conficio 

79 curro 9 confido 

25 curvus 10 confundo 

3 ' congero 

14 congredior 

44 conicio 

12 conor 
conscendo 
consequor 
consero 
consessus 
conspectus 
constitutuo 
consurgo 
conticesco 
contorqueo 
contrarius 
convexus 
copia 
coram 
coruscus 
crater 
crepito 
cresco, cretus 
crimen 
croceus 
cubile 
culpa 
cunctor 
cupio 
cupressus 
cur 
curo 
cuspis 

II decorus 6 debeo 

30 decus 9 decedo 

23 defero 8 decipio 

15 deicio 6 decurro 

23 deligo, ere 7 deduco 

96 demens 9 defendo 


Ve tM MMP MW PHA ANMNYOHR EY MA YH RW WVU RYU he WUvWaUenvuUa 


va ewvwrnuwv a Vw 


~- aww + 


III 


II 
II 
Ill 


— tee 


Ill 
II 


II 


Ill 
II 
IV 
II 
II 


II 


II 
IV 
Il 

II 

II 

II 


y ase Fae 
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A 
(II to over 10¢ 
dexter 39 
dico 122 
dies 33 
dirus 18 
divus 54 
*do 147 
doceo 16 
dolor 18 
dolus 20 
domus 46 
donum 35 
duco 49 
dulcis 19 
dum 49 
durus 23 
dux 16 
ecce 21 
effero 18 
effor Il 
effundo 17 
*ego, mei 232 
enim 16 
ensis 14 
eo 67 
equidem 18 
equus 40 
ergo 23 
eripio 2 
erro 25 
*et 1024 
etiam 18 
ex e 59 
exerceo 12 
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B 


(6- 
demum 
densus 
descendo 
dignus 
digredior 
disco 
discrimen 
diversus 
dives, dis 
divinus 
dominor 
dominus, domina 


donec 
ductor 
dudum 
duo 


educo 
effugio 
egregius 
elabor 

en 
epulae 
error 
eruo 
evado 
exanimus 
excedo 
excipio 
excutio 
exigo 
exorior 
expedio 
exspecto 
exstinguo 
extemplo 
exterreo 


exuo 
exuviae 


I 


Go 00 


defessus 
deficio 
defigo 
dehinc 
dehisco 
delabor 
delubrum 
denique 
dens 
depono 
deripio 


desuesco 


desuper 
detineo 
detorqueo 
devenio 
dico, are 
diduco 
diffugio 
dignor 
diligo 
dimoveo 
dirigo 
discedo 
disicio 
dispello 
dissimulo 
diu 
divello 
divido 
doleo 
dono 
dubito 
dubius 
duplex 


effigies 
effodio 
egeo 
egredior 
emico 
emoveo 
epulor 
eques 
erigo 
eructo 
everto 
evincio 
evinco 
exaudio 
excidium 
excido 
excido 
excio 
excito 
exeo 
exiguus 
exitium 


na 


a 


Aan 


at we 


veh wh we 


> 


a 


na 


aA? 


> > aw 


wuwrhv sa > 


ll 
I] 


I 
ll 


ll 
IV 


Ill 
ll 


Ill 


Il 
Il 


IV 








faci 
fall 


fam 


fax 
*fero 
ferr 
feru 
fess 
fides 
fidu: 
figo 
finis 


fluct 
flum 
for 

form 
fors, 


forty 
fran, 
fron: 
frust 


fugic 
fund 


furor 


gemil 


genit 
gens 
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(11 to over 100) 


facies 
facio 
fallo 


fama 

fas 

fax 

*fero 
ferrum 
ferus 
fessus 
fides 

fidus 

figo 

finis 
flamma 
fluctus 
flumen 

for 

forma 

fors, forte 
fortis 
fortuna 
frango 
frons, frondis 
frustra 
fuga 

fugio 
fundo, ere 
funus 


furor, is 


geminus 
gemitus 
genitor 
gens 
genus 
germanus 
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16 
38 
20 


24 
18 
30 
45 


It 


B 
(6-10) 


facilis 
fames 
famulus, famula 


fastigium 
fatalis 
fateor 
fatigo 
fatum 
fauces 
felix 
femina 
ferio 
fingo 

fio 

flecto 
fleo 
fletus 
fluo 
fluvius 
foedo 
foedus, eris 
folium 
foris 
formido, inis 
foveo 
frater 
{remo 
fretum 
frons, frontis 
fulgeo 
fulmen 
fulvus 
funis 
furiae 


galea 
gaudeo 
gelidus 
gemo 
genu 


gigno 
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exitus 
experior 
expleo 
exploro 
exsanguis 
exscindo 
exsequor 
exsilium 
exstruo 
exsulto 
exta 
extendo 
extra 
exuro 


faveo 
favilla 


femineus 


fere 
ferox 
ferreus 
ferveo 
festino 
festus 
fetus, dis 
fido, 
fiducia 
filius, filia 
firmo 
flavus 
flos 
focus 
foedus, a um 
fons 
fragor 
fraternus 
fraus 
fremitus 
freno 
frenum 
fretus 
frigidus 
frigus 
frondeo 
frux 
fugo 
fumus 
fundamentum 
fundus 
furtim 
furtum 


gaudium 
gaza 
gemma 
genetrix 
geno 
gramen 
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A 


(11 to over 100) 


gero 
gravis 
gurges 


habeo 
haereo 
harena 
haud 
herba 
heros 
heu 
*hic, haec, hoc 
homo 
honor 
horreo 
hostis 


iaceo 
iacto 
*iam 


idem 
ignarus 
ignis 
*ille 
imago, inis 
immanis 
impello, ere 
imperium 
impleo 
impono 
imus 
*in 
inanis 
incendo 
incipio 
inde 
infelix 
ingens 
inquam 
insignis 
inter 
interea 
*ipse 
ira 
is, ea, id 
iste 
iter 
iterum 
iubeo 
iugum 
iungo 
iuvencus 
iuvenis 
iuvo 
iuxta 


13 
23 
12 


30 
21 


16 


II 
1§ 
25 
481 
16 


22 
23 


15 
22 
143 


29 
13 
43 
181 
16 
26 
20 


5 


12 
17 
27 
339 
14 
22 
2c 
18 
25 
73 
14 
If 
44 
23 
135 
24 
41 
II 
20 


53 
13 
1§ 
II 
23 
15 
13 
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B 
(6-10) 
glomero 
gloria 
gradior 
gradus 
gremium 
gressus 


habito 
hasta 
haurio 
hibernus 
hiems 
horridus 
hortor 
hospes 
hospitium 
humus 
hymenaeus 


iacio 
ictus 
ignosco, ignotus 


imber 
immensus 
immitto 
immotus 
impius 
incedo 
incertus 
includo 
incumbo 
induo 
infandus 
infero 
infundo 
ingemino 
ingredior 
inimicus 
iniquus 
insequor 
insidiae 
insons 
instauro 
insto 
instruo 
insula 
intendo 
interior 
intro 
intus 
invado 
invenio 
invideo 
ita 

ius, iuris 
iuventa 
iuventus 
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(3-5) 


grando, inis 
gratus 

gravo 
gubernaculum 
gubernator 


habena 
harundo 
hostile 
hora 
horresco 
horror 
hospitus 


iaculum 
ianua 
ibi 


ilex 

illido 
immemor 
immineo 
immisceo 
implico 
improbus 
improvisus 
impune 
incautus 
incendium 
inclutus 
incolumis 
incubo 
indico 
indignor 
indignus 
indomitus 
indulgeo 
ineo 
infensus 
infernus 
infestus 
infigo 
informis 
ingemo 
inhumatus 
inicio 
iniuria 
innecto 
innuptus 
insanus 
inscius 
insido 
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IV 
I] 
Il 


Ill 


Ill 


II 


Ill 





ma 
ma 
ma 
ma. 
ma 
ma. 
mai 
ma 
me 
mei 


IV 
Il 
Il 
Vv 

Il] 


Ill 


Ill 


II 











A 


(11 to over 100) 


labor, oris 
labor, labi 
lacrima 
laetus 
laevus 
lateo 
latus, a, um 
latus, eris 
laus 

lego, ere 
letum 
licet 
limen 
linquo 
loco 

locus 
longus 
loquor 
lucus 
lumen 
luna 
lustro 

lux 


maestus 
Magnus 
malus, a, um 
maneo 
manes, ium 
Manus 

mare 

mater 

medius 
membrum 


* 
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45 
25 
26 
49 
17 
I2 
26 
19 
13 
17 
13 
13 
41 

21 

II 

55 
65 
17 
1§ 
36 
Il 

17 
24 


14 
157 
23 
25 
12 
70 
18 
29 
83 
16 


lacrimo 
lacus 
latex 
laurus 
lévis 
lévo 
lex 
libo 
litus 
longaevus 
luctus 
ludus 


macto 
magister 
magnanimus 
malus, i 
mando, are 
memini 
mergo 

meta 

metuo 
mirabilis 


instar 
insuper 
insurgo 
interdum 
interpres 
intexo 
intono 
intra 
inveho 
invictus 
invitus 
invius 
involvo 
irruo 
iugalis 
iuro 
iustitia 
iustus 


labo 

lac 
laedo 
laetitia 
laetor 
lambo 
lampas, adis 
lapsus 
largus 
latebra 
lavo 
laxo 
lenio 
lenis 
lentus 
leo 

lévis 
lingua 
liquens 
liquidus 
lorum 
lubricus 
luceo 
luctor 
ludo 
lupus 
luxus 
lympha 


machina 
maereo 
manifestus 
maritus 
marmor 
maternus 

mel 

mensis 
mentum 
merus, merum 
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A B Cc 
(11 to over 100) (6-10) (3-5) 
memor Il misereo 7 -met 5 g 
memoro 15 molior 9 mico 3 0 
mens 37 mollis 7 miles 48 + 
mensa 13 moneo 9 minae 4 Il 0 
mereo 19 monumentum 7 minister ; a 0 
metus 20 murmur 8 ministro 4 qa Oo 
meus 41 minor 4 Ol 
mille II mirus 4 4 ol 
miror 12 monitus 3 IV ol 
misceo 20 moribundus 3 IV O 
miser 37 morsus ; = Os 
miseror 14 mox 5 Ill Os 
mitto 26 mugio 3 Hl 
modus 17 mulceo 4 
moenia 44 
moles 18 
mons 32 
monstro 12 
monstrum 1§ 
mora 15 
morior 19 
moror 19 
mors 32 
mortalis Il pal 
mos 17 pal 
moveo 26 pat 
multus 83 pat 
munus 25 par 
murus 20 pat 
muto 12 pat 
pat 
nam 28 nauta 9 nato 4 Ill pat 
namque 25 nefandus 6 nebula _— pat 
nascor, natus 65 nefas 10 necesse 4 Ill pec 
pec 
navis 39 nego 6 necto 4,8 peli 
ne 34 niger 10 nescio s a pen 
né 29 nihil 6 nigrans 3 IV *per 
nemus 15 nimius 6 niteo ; pes 
nepos 14 nodus 6 nitor 3 I pet 
*neque, nec 200 nubilus 6 niveus 4 1 piet 
nequiquam 17 nuntius 6 nocturnus 5 IV plus 
nimbus 14 nympha 6 novem 3 a plac 
nisi, ni 12 novo 4 IV poet 
nomen 41 nudo 5 a pon 
*non 133 num 3 IV Poni 
nosco 23 numquam 5 I pop 
noster 56 nusquam 5 I port 
novus 28 nutrix 4 | port 
nox 51 port 
nubes 17 pose 
nullus 24 pees 
numen 40 post 
numerus 13 post 
nunc 96 an 
praer 
o! 51 ob 9 obeo 3 VI peeck 
obscurus 13 obicio 7 obnitor 4 V prem 
oculus 422 obliviscor 8 oborior 3 ll prex 











; Ill 
3 il 
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4 Ill 


Ill 
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(11 to over 100) 


olim 
omen 
*omnis 
ops 
opto 
opus 
ora 
orbis 
ordo, inis 
oro 

0s, oris 
0s, OSSiS 


palma 
pando 
asl . 
pario 
paro 
pars 
parvus 
pater 
patior 
patrius 
pectus 
pecus, udis 
pelagus 
pendeo 
*per 
pes 
peto 
pietas 
pius 
placidus 
poena 
pono 
pontus 
populus 
porta 
porto 
portus 
posco 
possum 
post 
postquam 
praeceps 
praemium 
precor 
premo 
prex 
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11 
12 
162 


20 
1§ 
36 
1§ 
19 
21 


B 

(6-10) 
obsideo 
obstupesco 10 
occurro 6 
offero 7 
omnipotens 
onero 6 
opacus 9 
orior 7 
ostendo 10 
ostento 
ostium 
ovo 


SI won 


parco 8 
pareo 9 
pasco 9 
passim 10 
pateo 9 
patera 9 
pauci 10 
pax 

pello 
penetralis 
penitus 
perago 
pereo 
perfero 
perficio 
periculum 
pestis 
pharetra 
pingo 
pinguis 
pinna 
plausus 
plenus 
polus 
pondus 
postis 
potior 
praecipio 
praecipito 
praeda 
praesto 


“ 
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praesum 
praeterea 
principium 
procedo 
procumbo 
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(3-5) 
obruo 
obscenus 
obsto 
obtrunco 
obvius 
occulo 
occupo 
oceanus 
ocior 
odi 
odium 
oleum 
oliva 
onus 
opimus 
oppono 
oraculum 
ordior 
origo, inis 
ornus 
osculum 
ostrum 


palla 
pallens 
pallidus 
palus 
pastor 
patesco 
paulatim 
pauper 
pavidus 
pavor 
pererro 
perfidus 
perfundo 
pergo 
permitto 
persolvo 
persono 
piaculum 
pignus 
pinus 

pio 

placeo 
placo 
plangor 
poculum 
polluo 
populo 
porticus 
posterus 
potior, potius 
praecipuus 
praedico, ere 
praepes 
praetendo 
praetereo 
praetexo 
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Ill 
Ill 
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Ill 


Ill 
Ill 


Ill 
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A B C 
(11 to over 100) (6-10) (3-5) 
primus 50 proelium 7 pre(he)ndo 5 I 
prior 21 prohibeo 8 pretium 5 IV 
pr. (prepo) 19 proicio 8 pridem a 
procul 25 propinquo 6 princeps 4 
proles 12 proprius 6 priusquam 3; = 
promitto II prora 10 procella 3 a 
prope 15 prospicio 9 procer 4 4 
puer 30 protinus 7 prodigium 3 Ill 
pugna 14 pubes 10 prodo <Q 
pulcher 20 pulso 8 proficiscor 4a 
puppis 28 purpureus 8 profundus ¢ 4a 
puto v | progenies qa 
pronus 5 ¥ 
propero a @ 
propinquus 3 I 
prosequor ; = 
proveho 4 I 
pudor 4 IV 
pugno 3 IV 
pulvis ; 
purus 4 iI 
pyta 3 IV 
quaero 28 quamquam 6 quasso 43 
qualis 21 quando 8 quater a 
quam 21 quatio 6 quercus 3 ll 
quantus 18 quattuor 6 queror 3 9 
*que 1,598 quies 9 quia 5 Il 
*qui, quae, quod 383 quisquam 6 quinquaginta 3 a 
quicumque 14 quisque 8 quippe 4a 
quiesco 13 quisquis 9 quoniam 3 IV 
quin 13 quod 7 quotiens 3 Ill 
*quis, quid, qui (interr.) 263 
quondam 27 
quoque 13 
ramus 1§ recedo 9 rabidus 3 Vi 
rapidus II recens 7 rabies 4.8 
rapio 18 recuso 6 radius 4 1V 
ratis 12 redeo 6 radix 4 ll 
recipio II reduco 7 rado 3 Ill 
reddo 20 regio 6 rarus ; = 
refero 24 regno 7 raucus 3 I 
regina 26 reliquiae 7 recludo +a 
regius II reor 7 recondo 3 a 
regnum 56 repente 6 redux 4a 
rego 13 reperio 7 refigo 5 
relinquo 3 repeto 6 refugio 5 I 
remus 27 requiro 6 refulgeo 44 
repono 12 resido 6 regnator > 
res 45 resolvo ” religio 5 Il 
respicio 12 respondeo 10 remetior : 
rex 37 retro 7 remigium 44 
ripa II revello 6 remitto 4 Il 
robur 12 reviso 9 repello 3 I 
7 repleo 3a 


rumpo 16 revoco 
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A 
(11 to over 100) 


ruo 
rursus 


sacer 
sacerdos 
sacro 
saepe 
saevus 
sanguis 
saxum 
scelus 
scopulus 
seco 
secundus 
sed 

sedeo 
sedes 
semper 
senex 
sequor 
servo 

*si, sin, sive, seu 
sic 

sidus 
signum 
silva 
similis 
simul 
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25 
20 


36 
17 
12 
1§ 
33 
43 
39 
1§ 
21 
12 
13 
74 


38 
Il 
14 
50 
34 
129 
gI 


17 
33 
13 
24 
19 
Il 
13 
58 
19 
13 
26 
19 
28 
13 
17 
22 
1§ 
16 
12 
22 


B 
(6-10) 
rite 
ruina 
rupes 


saevio 
sagittta 
sal 
salsus 
salus 
sancio 
satis, sat 
sceptrum 
scio 
secerno 
sententia 
sentio 
sepelio 
septem 
sepulcrum 
serenus 
sermo 
sero, sevi, setus 
signo 
sileo 
simulacrum 
simulo 
sinister 
sisto 
soleo 
spatium 
spelunca 
spiro 
spolium 
statuo 
stirps 
stridec 
stringo 
struo 
studium 
subicio 
sublimis 
succedo 
sumo 
supersum 
suscipio 
suspendo 
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(3-5) 
requies 
resisto 
resono 
resto 
retego 
reverto 
revincio 
revolvo 
rideo 
rigeo 
rivus 
rogus 
roseus 
rostrum 
rota 
rudens 


saeculum 
saepio 
saltem 
sanies 
saucius 
scaena 
scelero 
scilicet 
scindo 
secludo 
securis 
securus 
secus 
segnis 
senectus 
sensus 
sero, serui, sertus 
serpo 
serus 
siccus 
silentium 
silex 
singuli 
solidus 
sollemnis 
solor 
sonus 
sopor 
sortior 
species 
spiritus 
spolio 
sponte 
spuma 
stagnum 
stella 
stipo 
strepitus 
stridor 
stupeo 
suadeo 
subduco 
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A 


(II to over 100 


sterno 
sto 
sub 
subeo 
subitus 
*sui 
*sum 
super 
superbus 
supero 
superus 
supplex 
surgo 
suus 


taceo 
talis 
tam 
tamen 
tandem 
tantus 
taurus 
tego 
tellus 
telum 
templum 
tempto 
tempus 
tendo 
teneo 
ter 
tergum 
terra 
thalamus 
tollo 
torqueo 
torus 
tot 
totus 
traho 
tremo 
tres 
tristis 
*tu 
tueor 
*tum, tunc 
tumulus 
turbo, are 
tuus 


ubi 
ullus 
ultro 
umbra 
umerus 
unda 
unde 


17 
43 
40 
25 
21 
128 
263 
35 
16 


52 
1§ 
a 


234 
28 


107 


12 


58 


61 
24 
Il 
48 
24 
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tango 
tardus 
tempestas 
tenebrae 
tenuis 
terreo 
tertius 
testor 
timeo 
trabs 
trepidus 
tumidus 
turba 
turbo, inis 


uber (noun) 
ulterior 
ultor, ultrix 
umidus 
umquam 
urgeo 
uterus 


B 


(6-10) 





subigo 
submergo 
subnecto 
subtraho 
successus 
succurro 
sudor 
suesco 
sufficio , 
sulcus 
supplicium 
supra 

sus, suis 
suscito 
suspicio 
syrtis 


taeda 
tardo 
tegimen 
temno 
tempero 
tenus 
tepidus 
terni 
territilis 
texo 
theatrum 
timor 
tondeo 
tono 
torreo 
torvus 
totidem 
totiens 
traicio 
trans 
transeo 
transmitto 
transtrum 
tremefacio 
trepido, are 
tridens 
triumphus 
tuba 
tumeo 
tumultus 
tundo 
turbidus 
turpis 
turris 


ubique 
ulciscor 
ultra 
ululo 
umens 
uncus 
undo 
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Ill 


Ill 


Ill 


Ill 


Ill 
Il 








un 
unt 
urb 
ut, 

ute 


var 
vas' 
vate 
“ve 

veh 
vel 

vel 
ven! 
vent 


vest 
vest 
vetu 
via 
victe 
vide 
vince 
vinci 
vinu 
vir 
virge 
virid: 
virtu 
vis, \ 
vita 
vitta 
vix 
voco 
volo, 
volo, 
voluc 
volvo 
voveo 
vox 
vulnu 
vultus 
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A B Cc 
I to over 100) (6-10) (3-5) 

undique 14 uro 4 I 
unus 63 usquam 4 I 
urbs 99 usque 3 +H 
ut, uti 56 utinam 3 I 
uterque 12 utor 3 I 
varius 16 vacuus 6 vagor 4 
vastus 27 vado 7 velamen 3 I 
vates 29 vadum 9 vello 3UC«*#déz‘ 
“ve 35 valeo 9 velox 4 1V 
veho II validus 6 venenum 3 I 
vel 14 valles 6 venia 4 I 
velum 26 vanus 6 vereor 3 I 
venio 67 velo 8 vescor 4 I 
ventus 64 velut, veluti 10 vestibulum 4 I 
vertex 20 veneror 6 veto 5 I 
verto 23 verbum 9 vicinus 4 Ill 
verus 39 verro 7 Vicis 4 Ii 
vester 21 verso 9 Vicissim 3 IV 
vestigium 14 viscus 7 victus 4 I 
vestis 17 visus 9 vigil 4 U 
vetus 16 vivo 7 virgultum 3 +I 
via 42 Vivus 9 volito 4 Ill 
victor 26 voluto 7 

video 115 vulgus 8 

vinco 24 

vinculum II 

vinum II 

vir 80 

virgo 19 

viridis 24 

virtus I2 

vis, Vim, vi 45 

vita 26 

vitta 12 

vix 24 

voco 57 

volo, are 24 

volo, velle 30 

volucer 12 

volvo 25 

voveo 14 

vox 68 

vulnus 19 

vultus 23 
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VERB FORM FREQUENCIES 
IN AENEID I-VI 


Eruet L. Cuuss 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





HE materia for this study was ob- 

tained from M. N. Wetmore, Index 
Verborum Vergilianus. All verb forms, except 
participles, were listed according to form and 
counted. The numbers are tabulated on the 
accompanying chart. 

The results in general bear out what any 
reader of Vergil would have expected; for 
example, active forms are much more numer- 
ous than passive, the third person occurs 
much more often than the first or second. In 
some cases, however, the difference in fre- 
quency is quite striking. One personal ending 
does not appear at all, the second person 
plural -mini. 

There is a decided preference for active 
over passive forms, the ratio being more 
than five to one. This is rather noteworthy, 
as a number of very common deponent verbs 
are included in the passive. 

Indicative forms outnumber subjunctive 
more than ten to one. I have not made a 
study of the uses of the subjunctive, but a 
cursory examination shows that many of 
them are of the independent type, e.g., hor- 
tatory or volitive, and that the subjunctive 
in subordinate clauses is less frequent than 
in most prose. This might suggest that pupils 


could be prepared to read Vergil with les 
drill on subordinate subjunctives than j 
needed for reading Caesar. 

Of the tenses of the indicative the presen: 
is most used. It is more than twice as frequen: 
as the one next in order, the perfect. The ux 
of the historical present in narrative no douby 
accounts for this. Next come the imperfec 
and future, which are almost equal. Th 
pluperfect and future perfect are quite rare 
the latter occurring only 26 times in all. h 
the subjunctive the present exceeds by fir 
the other three tenses combined. 

As is to be expected in narrative, third 
person forms greatly outnumber first and 
second person. It is rather surprising to find 
that the third person singular occurs mor 
than twice as often as the third person plural 

The present active infinitive is among th 
forms of most frequent occurrence. The pres 
ent passive infinitive is much less common, 
and the others are quite rare.' 

In the perfect active third plural the ending 
-erunt is found only 17 times, compared with 
105 instances of -ére. The latter therefor 
should be taught as the normal form. Th 
second singular passive ending -ris is found 
5 times, -re 8 times. 

In the compound verb forms, the forms o 
sum are nearly always omitted. In the perfect 
passive third singular est is expressed » 
times and omitted 76 times; in the plural sum 
is always omitted. 


1 The count of infinitives is as follows: Pres. Act, 
494, Passive, 95; Perf. Act., 48, Passive, 8; Fut. Act., 7, 
Passive, 0. 
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HE marteriAt for this study was ob- 
tained from M. N. Wetmore, Index 
Verborum Vergilianus. All nouns, adjectives, 
participles, gerundives, gerunds, and supines 
were tabulated.! 
Of the grand total of 17,204 forms, only 
5 per cent are in the dative case, 8 per cent 
in the genitive case. The nominative, 
accusative, and ablative account for almost 
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87 per cent of the rest, there being little dif 
ference in the number of occurrences of thes 
cases. 

Verbal adjectives rarely occur. Of the 4 
supines, 8 are dictu; of the 27 gerundives, 1 
are horrendus. The present and past parti 
ciples in the nominative case far outstrip any 
other uses of them. Of the 170 fifth declension 
forms, 130 are of the 5 words: dies, facies, 
fides, res, and spes. 

The study of forms might indicate that 
some of the more difficult noun and adjective 
constructions are omitted. It would seem that 
with the exception of the Greek forms, Ver 
gil might require less form study than Caesar, 

1 Omitted in this study are the pronouns, along with 


centum and indeclinable numerals. The total number of 
locatives is: 4 proper names, 5 occurrences of humi. 
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mine the constructions which must be 
taught in order to enable students to read 
Vergil intelligently and without undue difh- 
culty. 

Bennett's New Latin Grammar was used 
as a guide, not because of any special excel- 
lence it possesses, but simply because it was 
most convenient. All the constructions in the 
first six books of the Aeneid, with some ex- 
ceptions to be noted below, were listed ac- 
cording to Bennett's classification. The re- 
sults appear in the table which accompanies 
these remarks. Quite naturally my figures may 
differ somewhat from those that would ap- 
pear from another's study, for there is not 
complete agreement on the interpretation of 
all the constructions even among the editors 
of our outstanding school texts of the poem. 
This, however, does not vitiate the results 
for the purpose for which they are to be used. 

It seemed unnecessary to include in this 
survey the uses of the nominative and voca- 
tive. They are so extremely common that 
figures would have little significance; and by 
necessity they form a part of any course in 
Latin. For the same reason certain uses of the 
accusative case were omitted, e.g., the direct 
object, accusative after prepositions. The 
syntax of pronouns and of the indicative 
mood of the verb was likewise passed over. 

A few observations resulting from this 
study may be in order. First, if we cannot 
distinguish more clearly than heretofore be- 


4 \NHE purpose of this study is to deter- 


tween the synecdochical or Greek accusative, 
and the direct object after passive verbs used 
as middles in imitation of the Greek, it would, 
perhaps, be better to call all such usages by 
one name, not trying to differentiate. I have 
discovered no clear basis of distinction. For 
example, what differentiates oculos suffusa, 
a synecdochical accusative, from tunsae pec- 
tora or vultum demissa, given by the same 
authority as examples of the direct object 
after passives used as middles? This could be 
very confusing to the student. The only other 
usage of the accusative (apart from the direct 
object) which is at all common is its employ- 
ment as the subject of the infinitive. 

In the second place, a glance at the table 
will show that very few case usages need to 
be stressed. Of the datives only three are at 
all frequent: indirect object, use with com- 
pound verbs, and the dative of reference. '> 
the case of the genitive, perhaps only the 
possessive need be dealt with at length. Sub- 
jective and objective are closely allied to the 
possessive; and rhe other usages can for the 
most part be explained on the basis of close 
relationship, amounting to virtual possession. 
Of the numerous uses of the ablative, five 
seem to be outstanding: separation, means, 
cause, manner, and place. The ablative ab- 
solute will of course be treated as a participial 
construction. 

Finally, one is surprised at the low fre- 
quency of the subjunctive. In the entire six 
books (4,755 lines) there are only 126 inde- 
pendent subjunctives and only 216 depend- 
ent subjunctives, of which over half (110) 
are due to two constructions, purpose clauses 
and indirect questions. 

The conclusion may be drawn from this 
study that students can be taught to read 
Latin by concentrating on the relatively few 
frequent usages, provided adequate helps are 
given, where necessary, to explain the un- 
usual or infrequent constructions. 
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“Comments, criticisms, corrections, and suggestions are invited. Please send 
them to us or come and tell us about them. Visitors are always welcome at our 


Chicago offices.” 
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VERGILIAN CONSTRUCTIONS (AENEID I-Vi) 
Tue Cases 








NAME Book I II III IV V VI Tora. 

ACCUSATIVE 
Synecdochical 3 3 3 4 5 7 25 
Limit of motion 9 I 5 I I I 18 
Time and space 3 . 3 I I 3 11 
Exclamation I Oo fe) O °) I 2 
Subject of infinitive 22 17 22 42 25 19 147 

DaTIVE Ds 
Indirect object 35 14 29 23 30 30 161 
With intransitive verb 5 12 5 7 9 10 48 
With compound verb 26 33 18 25 31 23 156 
Reference 18 40 35 29 39 4 207 ) 
Agency 8 5 6 2 6 5 32 . 
Possession 15 10 4 9 16 12 66 
Purpose 9 9 3 4 4 I 30 ’ ) 
With adjectives 5 5 8 8 8 "7 41 ; 
Direction 7 13 6 8 6 12 2 

GENITIVE 
Origin I Oo Oo 2 Oo 2 5 
Material 6 2 7 6 12 9 42 Co 
Possession 115 118 93 57 gI 130 604 
Subjective 33 40 34 18 27 23 175 
Objective 28 31 25 17 22 30 153 
Genitive of whole 13 11 6 7 5 6 48 
Appositional 17 6 22 7 7 21 80 
Quality I fo) I fe) I 4 7 ( 
With adjectives 17 8 I 8 3 4 41 ] 
With verbs 3 3 2 8 12 3 31 

ABLATIVE - 
Separation 35 34 29 30 37 23 188 I 
Source 8 5 10 7 12 12 54 ‘ 
Agent fe) I I I O 2 5 ( 
Comparison 3 I I 4 5 2 16 
Means 179 159 112 137 51 145 883 \ 
Cause 19 30 19 22 25 17 132 f 
Manner 25 31 40 51 48 36 231 ; 
Attendant circumstance 4 2 5 2 7 4 24 
Accompaniment 4 9 13 12 8 54 
Association I fe) I I fe) 3 PAR 
Degree of difference fe) 1 I fe) 2 ) / 
Quality 17 9 19 8 18 9 80 C 
Price I I fe) I fo) 2 5 
Specification 22 Il 8 8 29 27 105 Ger 
Ablative absolute 19 32 29 25 43 18 165 
Place: where, 95 77 87 84 103 118 564 Sup 

from which 42 28 24 16 25 19 154 

Time 3 5 5 7 3 10 33 
Locative I 2 I 3 3 2 12 * 
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NAME 


INDEPENDENT SENTENCES 


VERGILIAN CONSTRUCTIONS 
Book I II III IV Vv 


SuByuNcTIVE Moop 


Hortatory I 5 6 2 6 
Jussive 3 2 4 16 II 
Deliberative 3 4 4 12 I 
Prohibitive ° ° I ) Oo 
Optative 7 6 I 6 I 
Potential I I ° 5 fe) 
DEPENDENT CLAUSES 
Purpose: ut, ne 15 5 3 5 fe) 
Relative 4 I 4 I 2 
Characteristic 2 4 I 8 4 
Causal ° 2 fe) fe) 3 
Temporal I I 6 4 5 
’ Anticipatory 6 2 2 3 fe) 
4 Substantive 2 2 ” 8 4 
’ Indirect questions 20 II 13 6 12 
Result fe) ° I fe) fe) 
. Wish or proviso ° ° I fe) ) 
ConDITIONAL SENTENCES 
| First type: indicative 6 13 5 8 
subjunctive I 5 ° ° re) 
Second type (future 
less vivid) 2 I I ) 3 
Third type (unreal) fe) 6 I 6 8 
Clause of comparison fe) 2 fe) I fe) 
Indirect discourse fe) 2 3 6 2 
Noun AND Apjective Forms OF THE VERB 
INFINITIVE 
Indirect discourse 18 15 21 30 9 
Subject 19 20 16 19 10 
Object* 62 68 56 68 56 
Purpose 4 re) O Oo 3 
With adjectives and nouns re) 3 4 2 2 
Exclamatory 4 ) ° ° I 
Historical fe) 10 3 5 4 
PARTICIPLE 
Attributive and predicate use** 157 221 182 198 273 
Gerundive I 8 10 I 3 
GeruND 4 6 2 8 5 
SuPINE: -u 2 I 4 2 re) 
“um ) I fe) 2 oO 
* Includes the complementary infinitive. 
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A STUDY IN LATIN SYNTAX 
FOR HIGH SCHOOLS 
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A. Principes OF PRESENTATION: 

1. That fewer constructions but sharper 
definition of the main function of each case 
or mood be offered; 

2. That, instead of constructions dispersed 
through the material as they promise to be 
needed for the reading texts, charts of each 
case or modal use be set forth as a unit to 
make clear its main function; 

3. That, in such charts, the simplest 
(often physical) ideas be presented first; then, 
by easy transitions, figurative and more 
sophisticated uses follow; 

4. That current names of constructions be 
neither required of pupils nor suppressed, 
being brought in where useful to illustrate 
the main functions which are stressed; 

5. That as much dependence as possible 
be put on the pupils’ knowledge of the mean- 
ings of prepositions and of conjunctions and 
other connectives. 

B. Nouns: Each case of the noun should 
be introduced as a whole so that the pupil can 
become acquainted with it as such. The 
Genitive expresses basic and lasting relation- 
ships. The closeness of relation between the 
word in the genitive and the word it modifies 
varies from identity (appositional) or partial 
identity (of the whole) to largely inalienable 
attributes (material, measure, quality). Since 
the subjective and objective genitives require 
beside them a noun meaning action, and sug- 
gest with that noun whole clauses, they seem 
to be in a different category. 

We may say that the Dative names the 
person or persons for whose advantage or 
disadvantage an action is taken or a situation 
exists. (In the common formula, “person con- 
cerned or thing affected,” the ‘thing’ is often 
a collection of persons: e.g., a state, an army.) 
“I bought me a hat,” compared to “I bought a 
hat,” makes the personal interest or advan- 
tage explicit. Latin makes much more use of 
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the dative of disadvantage than does English, 
But we can say colloquially, “I'll punch yoy 
face for you.” The indirect object names the 
person to whose advantage or disadvantag 
something is done. When we say, “HK 
brought aid to his friend,” the service is ey 
plicitly personalized with an implication of 
its being appreciated by the friend. The 
called dative of separation is really of ad 
vantage or disadvantage, according as the 
thing taken away is a bad or a good thing 
The same with the “dative of possession,” 
The intransitive verb and verbs compounded 
with prepositions which take the dative 
affect the dative favorably or unfavorably. 
The double dative combines with a naming 
of the one benefited or damaged a definition 
of such benefit or damage. The latter ex 
presses purpose or result. 

Whether the objective (Accusative) cas 
expresses the destination of motion through 
space, the goal of creative (inner object) o 
other (outer object) action, or the limited 
application of some action or state (specifica 
tion, “Greek accusative”), it ends in something 
regarded as a point. This group might k 
represented by these sentences: She walks 
over to the dress. She designs a dress. She 
slips into the dress. She is tasteful in dress 
Otherwise, the accusative suggests a limited 
line which measures duration of ‘time’ ot 
extent of ‘space.’ 

The Ablative being three cases with identi 
cal endings, each can be presented in a sens 
of illustrations with easy sequence from th 
physical to the figurative. The fromyp 
includes the direction from-there-to-her 
and the reverse, away-from-here. A naturil 
order would be: place from which, source, 
cause, agency; separation, comparison. The 
withtype starts with simple association 
accompaniment, attendant circumstance, ab 
solute, manner, description. But, since om 
would have tools with him only with a view 
to their use (the man with a hoe), the instru 
mental idea is derived from accompaniment— 
means, price, measure of difference. The 
at-in-type may include, with place where ané 
time when, the respect in which somethings 
true, 
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C. Verss: The fields of indicative and 
imperative being easily presented, the special 
effort would be in showing the scope of the 
subjunctive. It can be explained to the pupil 
(with illustrations) that this mood: 

1. Has to do largely with the admittedly 
uncertain future, whereas the indicative 
pretends to be sure about the future; 

2. Therefore includes hopes, fears, wishes, 
commands, purposes, anticipations the out 
come of which is doubtful; 

3. Even when some action in the past is 
implied, puts the emphasis on mental calcula- 
tions; 

4. Follows a uniform sequence of tenses, 
whatever the particular construction. 

Without a motley array of constructions, 
the pupil with this general understanding of 
the business of the subjunctive can be told 
that, in main clauses, the mood expresses (a) 
the wish that something were different from 
the actual situation or a determination to 
bring something about; or (b) speculation as 
to what would result from an imagined situa- 
tion. 

Independent clauses in the subjunctive 
show two types:the optative-volitive (wishes, 
hortatory, jussive, deliberative question); and 
the so-called potential (more often expresses 
certainty or probability in a supposed case, 
as in the conclusions of condition expressed 
or implied, than possibility—usually handled 
by a verb of such meaning). Volitive differs 
from optative, not so much in kind, as in the 
degree of urgency and optimism about the 
outcome. 

Translation of dependent clauses would 
lean very heavily on the meanings of conjunc- 
tions and other connectives and a simple divi- 
sion into noun, adjective, and adverb clauses. ! 
Whether the preceding verb is volitive, op- 
tative, of preventing or doubt, of fearing, or 
of telling or asking (introducing an indirect 
question), the plain fact is that the subjunc- 
tive clause is its object, with uniform se- 
quence of tenses. Adjective clauses, like ad- 


In addition to these types there is the mechanical 
use of the subjunctive by attraction—which usually re- 
quires no special translation of thought. 


jectives, are descriptive even though they 
include also ideas of cause, purpose, or result. 
Adverbial include cum-situation 
(whether cause, concession, or time), ut- 
purpose and result, anticipation, quod or 
quoted reason, less vivid and contrary to fact 
conditions. 

One must explain how participles and 
infinitives express time in relation to that of 
the verbs on which they depend; and that 
verbs of saying and thinking are followed by a 
complementary infinitive with a subject in the 
objective case (indirect discourse). Gerun- 
dives could be taught as future passive par- 
ticiples, without division into clause and 
phrase uses. It can be shown that a confident 
statement of what is about to be done may 
easily imply obligation or necessity, as even 
in the active, “Morituri te salutamus,” 
or the common English ‘agenda,’ “memoranda.” 

D. To sum up: Many nouns (nominative) 
and verb constructions (indicative and imper- 
ative) are practically self-explanatory. But a 
high-school pupil would need to learn to 
understand two genitives, one dative, two 
objectives, and three ablatives; he would 
have to become acquainted with the inde- 
pendent use of the subjunctive, realize the 
extremely great importance of introductory 
words in dependent subjunctive clauses, and 
learn several significant facts about parti- 
ciples and infinitives. The purpose of the 
Committee on Educational Policies is not to 
eliminate or disparage grammar; rather to 
make it less complicated and more intelligible.” 


clauses 


2 Further work is now being done on the selection of 
meaningful terms for these constructions and of illustra- 
tions that can readily be understood by high-school 
pupils. 
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the emphasis to be placed upon word building minus (mis) . 35 
and structure in the new experimental Latin SES 2 
program. In an attempt to shed light on this ee at 20 
aspect of the problem, a frequency count was ATS heat 13 
made. Thorndike and Lorge: The Teacher's eee 13 
Word Book of 30,000 Words was used as a circum... .. 19 
measure of English vocabulary. This Word ea > 
Book is in itself a frequency count compiled — bis....... or 9 
from Thorndike’s count of 1,931 (The Teach- SE eas as 8 
er's Word Book of 20,000 Words), the Lorge- ETO ee 8 
Thorndike semantic count, a count for Nc. 5 daietnaie ; 8 
juvenile literature, and a magazine count by De sare Spiancnnts ikea ates 5 
Lorge. intra... . 4 
Of the 20,000 words (the remaining 10,000 extra....... 4 
are words appearing less than once per million ambi... . 4 
and more than 4 times per 18,000,000 a at acini yin ¥s 4 
words—a more highly specialized vocabulary BE ds fC aeirag cals ood: 3 
and therefore less significant for high-school MMectork astra cns =o ae 2 
students) examined up to this point in the CNS ree 2 
study, 6,971 of the English words were EE ea 2 
formed by using Latin prefixes or suffixes or | ES eee 2 
prefixes and suffixes. Of these 6,971 words, ace ais i ain y 2 
300 were hybrids; i.e., a Latin prefix or sufhx in (against)......... * I 
or prefix and sufix combined with a non- Ee eee I 
Latin root, prefix, or sufix. The compounding EL ere I 
of Latin prefixes and/or suffixes in a single iid db belie sana I 
word yielded a total of 9,547 Latin prefixes SE I 
and suffixes used in forming the 6,971 English 
words. A total of 3,684 prefixes was used, and SuFFIxEs! 
a total of 5,863 suffixes was employed in ye er fn 
constructing the English words. “Saran 726 
The prefixes and suffixes and their fre- One 516 
quency of occurrence are as follows: Ds. eile oe 410 
Prerrxes! ere ee 
DE... cece cece cece ence eens 518 1 There are various interpretations of just what con- 
NN ata oie koa wl ee dee 487 stitutes a prefix and, particularly, a suffix. 
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Implications: On the basis of the work 
done thus far, it would seem that certain pre- 
fixes and suffixes are used frequently enough 
in the formation of English words representing 
general vocabulary to be given special atten- 
tion and emphasis in the vocabulary of the 
Latin experimental program. This assumes, 
of course, that word building is one of the 
objectives in the study of Latin. 
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HE prosiem of research involves, as 

the title indicates, the collection of all 
Latin words which have come into English 
without any change whatsoever or with 
slight change. These words are then to be 
checked for frequency in Thorndike and 
Lorge’s Teacher's Word Book of 30,000 Words. 
Harpers’ Latin Dictionary forms the basis for 
this study and Webster's Collegiate Diction- 
ary (fifth edition) serves as a guide. 

The work completed to date covers one 
third of Harpers’ Latin Dictionary. The check 
with Thorndike and Lorge must naturally 
come last, but for the purposes of this report 
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I have made a very brief preliminary study 
in connection with the words which have 
come into English without change or slightly 
changed. 

Consideration had to be given first to 
criteria. Just how different might an English 
word be from the Latin and still deserve to 
fall under the category “slightly changed”? 
And should a word be counted if in the Eng- 
lish it has assumed an altogether specialized 
or extended meaning as, for example, the 
words, camera, campus, alias, and alumnus, to 
mention only a few? Employing the widest 
possible interpretation of the problems in 
volved, I have endeavored to list all words 
similarly spelled, provided the basic meanings 
are essentially the same in both languages, 
even though the connotation in English has 
become quite different. In the matter of de- 
termining what words should or should not 
be considered “slightly changed” I have 
followed the general procedure of omitting 
English words in which changes have taken 
place in both stem and ending. Except then 
for a relatively few words involving a slight 
change in the stem only, attention has been 
directed mainly to endings, without, how- 
ever, any special consideration being given to 
sufhxes as such. Rather, the classification has 
been reduced to the simplest form, namely, 
to show the actual changes in respect to 
spelling. 


The results of the work thus far accom- 
plished may be reduced to statistical form. To 
form a rough idea of what the final results 
will be, the figures presented below may be 
multiplied by three, for the work represents 
approximately one-third of the entire project. 
The letters of the alphabet completed are 
A-E. 

I. Words without change... . ;¥ 

II. Words involving the change of one letter 
by 
(a) loss of final a (e.g. arithmetic, axiom, 

baptism, barb, buli).......... i 
(b) addition of n to io suffix (e.g. sbidication, 

aberration, abjection, abrogation, admira- 

BP citi ekoeethyseteecenes .. 460 
(c) final a becoming e (e.g. agriculture, aper- 


8 


ie) 


ture, athlete, capsule, capture, conjec 


See 34 
(d) final tudo be coming tude (e.g aleieude ,am- 
plitude, beatitude, crassitude) rere: yi 

) final or becoming er (e.g. afflicter, consult. 
er, distributer, exhorter) .. 6 
F) final us (a, um) becoming ous (e.g. abstemi- 
ous, ambiguous, analogous, anxious).. 56 


(g) final osus becoming ous (e.g. ambitious, 
calamitous, captious, cavern 
ee bidpasac ame 22 

(h) final s of present participle becoming 1 
(e.g. aberrant, abundant, accelerant, arro- 


callous, 


gant, abhorrent, absent) 171 
(i) present stems (e.g. absolve, accede, acqui- 
esce, acquire, ascribe) . 7 

(j) base of verbs plus e (e.g. s. admire, adore, as 
pire, denote, condense) 54 
k) hese of verb only (e.g. ascend, deel, dis- 
cord, discern, exist) . ; 92 
Total... 1,009 

III. Words involving two changes b 


(a) loss of final us (e.g. nie abscess, accept, 


acid)...... ins 253 
(b) loss of final is ( e) ) (e. g. actual, annual, arti 
ficial, carnal, casual)... .... 76 
(c) loss of final um (eg. addend, argument, 
complement, emolument, element) 34 
(d) loss of final ia (e.g. discord) 2 
(e) final us (a, um) becoming e (e.g. abdicate, 
abortive, abstruse, castigate, collabo 
ae .. 428 
(f) final is (e) becoming e (e.g. base, ductile, 
re eT 
(g) final um becoming e (e.g. corpuscle, 
0 | ae 8 
(h) final ia becoming y (e.g. academy, acti 
mony, alimony, colony, controversy).. 42 
(i) final tas becoming ty (e.g. absurdity, acer- 
bity, affability, _—- LENGE ess 
Total . sexs .. gai 


If we are willing to goa one step farther and 
consider words involving three changes in the 
original Latin word we have the following 
groups: 

IV. Words involving three changes by 
(a) final ius becoming y (e.g. adversary, ama 


tory, antiquary, arbitrary).......... 6 
(b) final ium becoming e (e.g. artifice, domi 
cile, exile, commerce)............ 8 
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(c) final ium becoming y (e.g. admonitory, 
adultery, augury, aviary, colloquy)... 17 
(d) final bilis becoming ble (e.g. abominable, 
acceptable, accessible, admirable, ador- 
Re ee pe ere reer s: 53 
(e) final tia becoming cy (¢.g. continency, 
conveniency, deficiency, clemency, con- 


| Se oR COP eee eee ee . 
(f) final tia becoming ce (e.g. absence, ab- 
stinence, abundance)............... 46 
J i eae 

V. Miscellaneous words........... 48 
Grand total... .......... 2,710 


Estimated total for entire project . . .8,130 
No effort is made at this time to interpret 
the significance of these results. 
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HEN one raises the question of 

Latin derivatives, arguments are 
brought up pro and con; some say that pupils 
learn no English at all from Latin; Latin 
teachers try to answer the objections of these 
English teachers by saying that for various 
reasons they do. In this paper I am planning 
to analyze English derivatives from several 
points of view. In a study made by this com- 
mittee last year of the highest frequency 
Latin derivatives in English based on Thorn- 
dike-Lorge, it was found that 1,105 Latin 
word families were used. This study of 
English derivatives is merely a continuation 
of the previous one. It was decided to classify 
the 7,572 derivatives based on the 1,105 
Latin word families into three groups. 

A. Those which a pupil already knows; for 
example, migrate and its various English deriva- 
tives: migration, migratory, immigrant, immi- 
grate, immigration, emigrant, emigrate, emigra- 
tion; 

B. Those which a pupil could conceivably 
learn through a knowledge of the primitive Latin 
root, or from a knowledge of the primitives plus 


prefixes and/or suffixes. Into this class we might 
put the following words: computation, compute, 
deputation, deputy, impute, imputation, dis- 
reputable, indisputable, undisputed. This group 
will naturally have to be broken down eventually, 
for some are closer to the primitive in meaning 
than others; 

C. Those which are simply interesting, but can 
not be put into the previous two groups, for one 
reason or another. The set of “interesting” words 
again has to be subdivided into at least two 
parts: 

1. Those which definitely have a Roman conno- 
tation and through which a pupil can gain per- 
spective from his knowledge of the Roman 
use and development of the word. Here we could 
possibly put words like senator, campaign, can- 
didate, suffrage, toga, villa, money, and campus. 
This group is unfortunately rather small. 

2. Those which are merely of philological or 
antiquarian interest. On the basis of only one 
dictionary we put the following words into this 
class: quaint from nosco; salad from sal; unable 
from habeo; pawn from pes; infant from for; 
cute from antiquus; coy from quies; and puny 
from post and nascor. 


To revert to point A: A pupil knows, be- 
fore studying any Latin, at least one English 
word to use as a key to 562 (which yield 
2,156 derivatives) of the 1,105 Latin word 
families, that is, a little more than half. 
When we compare this list with the Vergilian 
vocabulary that occurs 24 times or more 
(at the time of writing we still did not 
have our complete Vergilian vocabulary), we 
find that a pupil knows a derivative related 
to 34 per cent of the Vergilian vocabulary 
without ever having studied Latin. 

Point B. This group, as you remember, 
consists of English words which a pupil could 
conceivably learn if he knew the Latin primi- 
tives, or the Latin primitives plus prefixes 
and/or suffixes. We here find 585 word fam- 
ilies yielding a total of 3,040 words. In short, 
if we believe a pupil can and should learn 
English through Latin vocabulary, we find 
that the returns here, based on a count of 
derivatives listed in Thorndike-Lorge, is 
roughly six English words for one Latin word 
family. 

As an aside I should like to mention that 
there are 32 word families which yield a 


0 
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minimum total of 1,776 unclassified English 
derivatives. 

Point C. Words which are interesting for 
one reason or another: Of these we should 
definitely emphasize those which take on 
connotation through their Roman setting. 
But most of these “interesting” words are 
there because of their unusual philological 
development, and thus are most likely not of 
value in contributing to the needs of most 
high-school pupils. 

At this point I should like to raise a ques- 
tion which ties in with the analysis presented 
so far. At the present time we have made no 
study of it. Just how and to what extent 
should English derivatives of Latin primitives, 
and Latin derivatives or Latin derivatives of 
Latin primitives be presented to high school 
freshmen? In a recent study Roy Butler! 
showed how to do this in an etymology 
course on the college level. To illustrate what 
I mean, let us take the word pono, with its 
principal parts ponere, posui, positus. This 
word shows the following Latin derivatives 
(this list is not all-inclusive): compono, com- 
positio, compositor, depono, depositio, dis- 
pono, dispositio, expono, expositio, impono, 
impositio, interpono, interpositio, oppono, 
Oppositio, positio, postis, postpono, praepono, 
praepositio, propositio, transpono, repono, 
superimpono, suppono, suppositio. Some 
English derivatives are: apropos, compo- 
nent, compose, composed, composedly, 
composer, composite, composition, compo- 
sure, compounds, decompose, decomposition, 
deposit, deposition, depositor, depot, dispos- 
al, dispose, disposition, exponent, expose, 
exposition, exposure, expound, impose, im- 
posing, Opponent, oppose, opposite, opposi- 
tion, outpost, position, positive, positively, 
post, postage, postal, postcard, postman, 
postmaster, postofhice, postpone, posture, 

preposition, proposal, propose, proposition, 
propound, provost, purpose, purposely, puz- 
zle, repose, repository, superimpose, suppose, 
supposed, supposedly, supposing, suppos- 
ingly, transpose, etc. Are we not wasting a 


1Roy F. Butler, “Vocabulary-Building through 
Etymology,” The Latin Leaflet, University of Texas 
Publication No. 4804, pp. 15-19. 


great deal of energy and effort in teaching 
these words individually and also separately 
in both English and Latin? How can we most 
effectively and profitably make use of this 
type of word relation in a ninth-grade Latin 
course? 

From this briefing of derivatives, we seem 
to be able to draw several conclusions. First, 
we should make every effort, in going from 
the known to the unknown, to make use of a 
pupil's knowledge of English words in build 
ing a Latin vocabulary. Secondly, a knowl 
edge of Latin word families seems to increase 
not only the number of words in a pupil's 
English vocabulary, but also his depth in the 
understanding of them. Third, are we not 
making both English and Latin more difficult 
for a youngster when we do not use Latin 
word families in teaching both Latin deriva- 
tives and English derivatives? 





MAJOR EMPHASES 
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S you kNow without my having to say 

so, when I talk about major emphases 

for high-school Latin instruction, those closest 
to my mind and heart are incorporated in the 
project about which we have just been hear- 
ing. But before talking about this particular 
project, I should like to make one general 
point on which I think we can be unanimous. 
All of us in the CAMWS feel some 
pride in this project. It is “our own.” But 
however closely attached to it some of us 
may be individually, I believe we would all 
agree that it does not represent the only 
conceivable or feasible form which experimen: 
tation to strengthen and enrich the high 
school Latin course could take. It is the 
approach which has appealed most to those 
of us working directly with the project. In 
our considered judgments it is the procedure 
most likely to attain those objectives which 
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seem to us most imperative. On the other 
hand, others may wish to select different 
objectives or may believe that there are other 
equally good means of achieving these same 
ends. None of us would quarrel with any 
such point of view. We have no monopoly 
on either good sense or experimentation. The 
position of Latin in our schools will be 
strengthened in geometrical proportion to the 
number of people or groups who think up 
plans, put them into operation, and measure 
the results accurately. If anyone wants to 
try something along different lines, I am sure 
that all of us in the CAMWS would say, 
“More power to you.” 

We are probably all convinced of the 
desirability of improving the position of Latin 
in our schools. You are familiar with the 
plan announced shortly ‘before last Christmas 
by the U. S. Office of Education and some 
other groups. Many of us were shocked by 
that plan. It does not bode well for the future 
of foreign languages in the high-school cur- 
riculum—or, for that matter, for the future of 
other elements of the curriculum which we 
believe are valuable to the student, or which 
can be made valuable. And yet, though we 
may not like the so-called Studebaker plan or 
similar proposals, those of us familiar with 
the general problems of secondary education 
on a large scale cannot deny the acuteness of 
the situation which calls forth these sug- 
gestions. There are important problems de- 
manding solution in American secondary edu- 
cation, and attempts to solve them (whether 
good or bad) will continue to appear. 

The surest way to squelch poor proposals 
is to present better ones. If Classicists merely 
chant, ““No, no” to everything suggested but 
make no constructive proposals themselves, 
their thinking will simply not enter into the 
solutions finally adopted. We can be certain 
that some action, good or bad, will be taken; 
our task is to see to it that what is done is 
good. We can best do that by developing our 
own best ideas and seeing that they get a 
hearing and try-out. Consequently, we mem- 
bers of the CAMWS can have some pardon- 
able pride in the fact that by virtue of our 
project we have been doers of deeds, and not 


merely speakers of words, long before the 
cry of “Wolf, wolf”—or rather, “Studebaker, 
Studebaker’’—was heard in the land. 

The project has come a long way in the 
past three years. This progress has, of course, 
been possible only because of the generous 
support given it by this Association, by Clas- 
sicists outside this region, and by various 
other organizations which have been asked 
for help from time to time. The variety and 
extent of this cooperation make the undertak- 
ing almost unique in education annals. It goes 
without saying that a future as impressive as 
this past has been will be possible only 
through this same kind of cooperative effort. 


The Half-Way Point 


WE Now sTAND almost midway in the proj- 
ect. We have decided on our general goals 
and procedures and have done quite a bit of 
work with specific parts. By this time next 
year the first-year materials necessary for 
practical tryout will have been completed, 
and experimental use and subsequent evalua- 
tion can be undertaken. This seems an emi- 
nently suitable time, therefore, to examine 
a few of the questions which have arisen 
thus far and a few of the problems yet to 
come. Some of these future issues we cannot 
settle decisively now, but we can see the 
general criteria which must be consulted in 
selecting our ultimate solutions. 

In the first place, the Committee has been 
concentrating on the two-year elementary 
course. This emphasis has given rise to a 
misapprehension: some teachers have thought 
that this concentration meant that the Com- 
mittee intends “to kill Latin off after the two- 
year course.” Nothing could be more mis- 
taken. This elementary segment was chosen 
as a starting point because it is the program 
taken by the vast majority of the students. 
As such it naturally has major importance. 
Furthermore, limited resources of all sorts 
have made it imperative for the Committee 
not to bite off a larger experimental hunk 
than it could chew. Given time, money, and 
co-workers, the Committee will move on to 
the problems of the later years of instruction, 
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for the proposed program involves certain 
obvious consequences and problems in later 
work. But the aims and materials for the 
third, fourth, and subsequent years can be 
developed effectively only after the elemen- 
tary course has been planned in detail and the 
necessary materials prepared. The Committee 
has already given some thought to these mat- 
ters and is anxious to do more. But for the 
moment, questions connected with later 
years of study must necessarily be secondary 
in time, though certainly not in importance. 

The second year of the proposed course 
centers, as you know, about the reading of the 
Aeneid. This use of Vergil in the second year 
of elementary work has given rise to several 
different questions. One is “Can we get high- 
school students to the point of being able to 
read Vergil in their second year of instruc- 
tion: will they know enough Latin?” Some 
teachers have reported that when they have 
tried to use Vergil earlier in the curriculum 
than is customary, they found the students 
unequal to the task of reading the Latin; and 
these teachers are wondering whether the 
project can doa better job. In part the answer 
to this question is “Yes.” It has been impos- 
sible, heretofore, to give students an equally 
direct and efficient preparation for Vergil 
without the detailed information about Ver- 
gilian vocabulary and syntax, for example— 
information which, as you have just heard, 
workers have been painstakingly gathering. 
On the basis of these data and certain other 
facilities available to the project, we can 
certainly do a better job than was ever pos- 
sible before. 

The question still remains, of course, 
whether even this superior preparation will 
be sufficient, whether the best possible train- 
ing within so short a time will be good enough. 
This issue can hardly be profitably discussed 
now. Its answer must be empirical. We will 
have to teach students in the proposed fashion 
and see how well they do. We cannot now 
prove that the results will be wholly satis- 
factory; on the other hand, for the same rea- 
sons, the contrary cannot now be proved. The 
Committee and those of us associated with it 
believe that the chances of success are good— 
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sufficiently good to justify the experimental 
undertaking. Beyond that, the results must 
speak for themselves, and they will speak 
much more loudly and much more conclu. 
sively than anything any of us can conjecture 
at present. 

The preceding question was concerned 
with the linguistic form of Vergil; a second 
and similar question involves the content of 
the Aeneid. Some teachers fear lest high- 
school sophomores are too immature to get 
out of Vergil the points which are normally 
taught to seniors. The theoretical basis of 
this argument is sound; the close relation be- 
tween maturation and ability to learn is 
familiar and important. The Committee must 
consider this problem carefully. Unfortu- 
nately those who raise this point often do 
so only in general terms. They sometimes 
seem to imply that there is no feature of 
Vergil’s art or thought which can be made 
accessible to high-school sophomores, though 
all these matters can easily be taught to stu- 
dents two years later. This position is so 
extreme that it probably arises only from lack 
of clarity. Students in the tenth grade can 
surely profit from some aspects of the Aeneid. 
The practical problem is to discover which 
points are more likely possibilities than others 
and which are less likely to be successfully 
grasped. The Committee can profit from the 
experience and advice of all teachers on this 
point, but it will profit most from the most 
specific suggestions. 


The Continuant Student 


A THIRD QUESTION in regard to the use of 
Vergil is whether, by reading the Aeneid 
in the second year, the project may not be 
“skimming the cream off the high-school 
Latin course.” Some teachers appear to be- 
lieve that, with the Aeneid read, there will 
be nothing left to attract students to con 
tinue in subsequent years. Different answers 
must be given to various aspects of this 
problem. We do regard Vergil as attractive: 
and because we do, we want to make him 
available to that overwhelming majority of 
students who take Latin for only two years. 
Students who have had a rich and satisfying 
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first two years are exactly the ones who are 
most likely to continue with Latin. In the 
past, some have regarded Vergil as a bait to 
lure students on to further work. Our present 
figures on continuants give us an index of the 
eficiency of that approach. We might well 
try the other procedure for a while, at least 
experimentally, to see whether immediate 
satisfactions are not as efficacious incentives 
as are dim future rewards. In short, the 
Aeneid is cream and might well be served 
earlier in the curriculum before the diners 
leave the table. But if we use the Aeneid, 
does that mean we have no more “cream’’? 
Isall the rest of Latin literature only skimmed 
milk—and apparently a pretty watery sub- 
stance at that, as these critics seem to imply? 
If so, we have our answer to the questions 
why so few students take enough Latin to 
get to Vergil and why so few who have read 
him continue their Latin in college. I per- 
sonally would hesitate to declare Latin 
literature bankrupt once we have cashed our 
Vergilian dividend. Speaking solely for my- 
self, | regard this as a strange view for any 
Classicist to hold. It seems to me to imply, not 
a criticism of the project, but a censure of all 
Latin literature. Personally, I believe we can 
find many things that are worth reading after 
Vergil and ways of working with them so 
that they will be meaningful and valuable to 
young people—for more than a two-year 
course. 

So much for the second year. Despite these 
and other problems, Vergil does represent a 
somewhat familiar ground, and the prepara- 
tion of suitable materials for the second year 
will be a relatively slight task in comparison 
with the work involved in the first-year 
course. 

As you will recall, the aims of the first 
year will be linguistic in nature. As far as 
knowledge of Latin is concerned, the aim 
will be to give the student enough Latin to 
enable him to read Vergil. As is clear from the 
reports just given, the Committee is not pro- 
ceeding on the basis of hunch or guess. 
Through the labors of those who have so 
generously cooperated by carrying on this 
work, we now have a very exact idea of what 


is necessary for the reading of Vergil as far 
as vocabulary, morphology, and syntax are 
concerned. This information sheds light on 
two problems connected with the aims of the 
first year. 

One fear was that Vergil’s usage might be 
so much sui generis that it would not afford 
a suitable basis for early study. The evidence 
at hand, however, clearly indicates that the 
basic (or most frequent) vocabulary in the 
Aeneid is essentially a general Latin vocabu- 
lary. Thus, by aiming our elementary work 
at the Aeneid, we are not presenting to the 
students a distinetly poetic or otherwise 
peculiar type of Latin; we will simply be 
teaching him basic elementary Latin for the 
most part. 

Another possibility feared in this connec- 
tion was that Vergil would offer so wide a 
range of vocabulary and other linguistic ele- 
ments that it would be impossible to make a 
brief and efficient preparation for him. The 
figures suggest, however, that, in spite of the 
wide range when all the relatively rare uses 
are included, the bulk of the usage centers 
about a much more narrow range. 

In short, Vergil’s Aeneid meets quite ade- 
quately two of the criteria for an elementary 
author—a not too great range and a not too 
particularized or individual linguistic usage. 
And in these respects he compares quite 
favorably with other materials commonly 
used in elementary work. 

Another linguistic matter to which the 
project has given considerable attention is 
the possible value of a knowledge of Latin in 
increasing and enriching the student's Eng- 
lish vocabulary. This topic requires careful 
handling of a number of its problems if the 
whole attempt is not to end in vague or 
grossly exaggerated claims or in overambi- 
tious attempts. The brief sketch you have just 
heard of present work on these problems in- 
dicates the progress which has been made in 
coping with them and also demonstrates the 
rich possibilities for English vocabulary build- 
ing inherent in the materials even when this 
moot subject is considered in a critical and 
realistic fashion. 

Turning from the elements of vocabulary, 
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morphology, and syntax, we come to the 
grouping of these elements, the reading ma- 
terials. As Mr. Corey has pointed out, 
students will learn what they are taught. In 
so far as the aim of the course is to enable the 
students to read Latin, they will best learn 
to read by reading. During recent years we 
have heard many statements that students 
best learn to read a foreign language by doing 
a number of other things; but experimental 
support for these assertions is not at hand. 
There is, however, considerable evidence to 
indicate that practice in reading makes for 
skill in reading. Consequently, a considerable 
mass of reading material must be provided. 

Provided these readings meet the usual 
standards for drill and practice materials, 
they can cover any conceivable subject. The 
topics then must be selected with reference to 
certain criteria which apply to them. Latin 
instruction in our day must rest on the as- 
sumption that some things in Roman litera- 
ture, life, thought, or culture can and must 
contribute to the education of nearly every 
student in our high schools. The Committee 
faces the problem of determining what these 
things are. What part of the legacy of Rome 
should be transmitted to the modern high- 
school student? What is there about Rome 
and the Romans which he should know, un- 
derstand, and remember? 


Indispensability 


THERE ARE MANY stories and myths, many 
historical episodes, many facts about public 
and private life which strike many of us as 
interesting and valuable. But there is an equal 
horde of similar items in history, the sciences, 
literature, philosophy, and all the other fields. 
In planning part of the high-school curricu- 
lum—a part which we hope will be taken by 
the majority of students—we cannot select 
something merely because it is interesting or 
seems valuable. The problem is not one of 
value but of relative value. We cannot do 
everything. We must make choices, and some 
of those choices will be hard because they will 
result in the elimination of things which we 
like. Within the short time available we can 
handle only a very limited number of topics. 
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The ultimate criterion tends to be, then, no 
“interest,” not “some value,” but “‘indis 
pensability.”. We must look hard at Roman 


life and thought, at the history and literatur 7 


of the Romans, and decide upon a few vital 
topics. 

In making this selection we must work 
within the limitations imposed by various 
factors in the situation. One of these is the 
nature of our students. The topics selected 
must be meaningful to students in their first 
year of high school, suitable to their level of 
maturity and to their range of personal and 
educational experience. Many things well 
worth doing cannot be done because the 
students are not ready to do them. Yet, in 
avoiding this trap we must not fall into the 
other extreme. Some subjects which appeal to 
students’ present interests and capacities will 
fail to meet their long-term educational needs 
in any fundamental way. If the topics must 
not be mere antiquarian tidbits, they must, 
with equal necessity, not simply be pleasant 
activities. The topics, while capable of being 
made interesting and meaningful to students, 
must also educate them in some fashion 
worthy of the name. 

A second set of complications derives from 
the nature of the material at our disposal. The 
archaeological and literary remains, particu 
larly the latter, are not equally rich in regard 
to all topics. For example, some Latin litera 
ture reflects Greek culture and Greek thought 
and cannot be handled satisfactorily without 
more Greek background than can be given the 
student in the time available. 

In view of these complications, the selec’ 
tion of topics for the readings during the first 
year is a major problem for which various 
solutions are still under consideration. It will 
not be an easy problem to solve, and probably 
no answer will be wholly adequate. We can 
only do our best. 

Finally, some have worried, “Can we af- 
ford to put our trust in an experimental 
project unless we can be absolutely sure that 
it will be a triumphant success? If the under: 
taking proves to be anything less than a major 
miracle, won't those hostile to the Classics be 
able to shout, “We told you Latin was no 
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ood’ and hence won't we be worse off than 
before?” 1 cannot speak for any of the groups 
apparently meant by the phrase “those hostile 
to the Classics”; but I would like to point 
out that this timidity, this fear of failure, is 
not a good feeling for Classicists to have. No 
group—and no individual for that matter— 
can function effectively if haunted by the 
dread of failure and its consequences. Human 


| beings must always be willing to make a good 


effort and be prepared to stand by the results. 
Insecurity, and that fear of making a mistake 
to which it gives rise, deadens the souls of 
those whom it afflicts and certainly does not 
impress outsiders favorably. In fact, this 
hesitation to do anything unless we are con- 
vinced that we are backing a sure winner has 
done much to create some scorn for the 
Classics and to produce that erroneous pic- 
ture of the Classicist as a teacher who hopes 
that a mouse-like protective coloring and in- 
activity will preserve him from larger and 
fercer educational beasts of prey. 


My argument does not, of course, imply 
that we should go off half-cocked and that we 
should do something merely for the sake of 
action. But a project which has been con- 
sidered as long and as carefully as this one has 
can scarcely be considered half-baked or 
crackpot. While we cannot absolutely guaran- 
tee success, we do think that the chances of it 
are very good. On the basis of our experience 
to date, we have every reason to be opti- 
mistic. Work was begun on the basis of a 
series of hypotheses that certain procedures 
would prove to be possible. The exact analy- 
sis and research which have followed have 
thus far substantiated these hypotheses even 
beyond our fondest hopes. We cannot expect 
that such good fortune will be omnipresent; 
but we should not cry before we are hurt— 
and we have not been hurt yet. Months of 
hard work still confront those working ac- 
tively on the project; and success will demand 
inspiration and ingenuity as well as labor. 
There are difficulties ahead; but from where 
we stand now, they still appear far from in- 
surmountable. We can face the future with 
considerable optimism. 
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Y WAY OF SUMMARIZING, let me bring out 

several points. The main one is that this 
is an experimental program, a piece of experi- 
mental research in education. The researchers 
are not committed beforehand to any specific 
conclusions. My second point is to stress the 
capability and leadership of the committee. 
Although the reading of Vergil’s Aeneid is 
only one of many items to be tested by ex- 
perimentation, I am myself somewhat skepti- 
cal of the possibility or desirability of an 
elementary course leading to Vergil. But I 
have such confidence in the leaders of this 
experiment and in the objectivity of their ap- 
proach to the problem that I am anxious to 
have them proceed. A third point is that, re- 
gardless of our individual opinions as to the 
value of the experiment when completed, 
certain valuable results will accrue from the 
preliminary studies, as is obvious from what 
has been presented this afternoon. 

The high school of today is not the institu- 
tion that went under that name a generation 
or more ago. We cannot bring back the older 
institution by wishful thinking or by stub- 
born opposition, even if we wanted to. I, 
for one, do not want to, though I am not 
altogether happy about present conditions. 
Latin has a place in the high school of today, 
and it is our responsibility to see to it that it 
not only keeps its place but plays its part in 
achieving the objectives set for today’s 
schools. 

It is a particular pleasure and, I trust, a 
significant omen that we have had with us 
today a school administrator and two profes- 
sors of education. Not since the Classical 
Investigation of a generation ago have we, 
partly through our own fault, had much close 
relationship with men concerned with the 
theory and practice of education on the 
secondary level. But it should be pointed out 
that education as a whole suffers when any 
one of the subjects taught in the schools is 
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ignored or neglected by educational leaders. 
So perhaps the fault is not all ours. At any 
rate, we Latinists should always welcome the 
opportunity to work with and learn from our 
colleagues in the department of education. 
Today's program may well be one that will 
take on great significance with the 
time because it represents the meeting of two 


types of mind, that of the Latinists and that of 


the experts in educational theory and prac- 
tice, because it initiates a new phase of the 
Committee's program with the financial sup- 
port of the American Council of Learned 
Societies, and because a successful outcome of 
what may be a most important venture is now 
assured. 





EPILOGUE 


Lenore GEWEKE 
UNIverRsITY OF CHICAGO 





N THE PRECEDING papers the CEP together 

with its consultants and associate research 
workers has attempted, in addition to several 
important announcements, to give you vari- 
ous types of approaches to the project: some 
from the field of educational administration 
and educational psychology; some from the 
field of classical research and work closely 
related to it; some showing the interplay of 
Classics and Education—how one can be the 
handmaid to the other. These papers are not 
to be thought of as a continuity or as being 
particularly closely related to one another or 
as presenting a well-rounded picture of the 
project; they are intended only to indicate 
some of the types of thinking that are going 
into the project. Some of the papers are much 
more advanced than others; some contradict 
others or overlap with them. Not only must 
the contradictions apparent in these papers 
be reconciled, and choices be made in terms 
of significance for high-school pupils, but in 
addition there is much more research left to 
do: on the reading content of the first year’s 
work, on word families, on visual materials, 
on methodology, etc. There are still wide 


passing of 


gaps in the work, but I hope you will forgiy 
us for not making a complete and more unified 
presentation. We simply are not ready tod 
so at this time. 

We of the Committee feel that we should 
take this opportunity to express our appreg} 
ation, long overdue, to: 

1. All executive committees of CAMWS 
1945-1948, who have so heartily endorsed the 
project; 

2. All members of CAMWS who have 
contributed financially to this project; 

. All people in CAMWS who since the 
utine of 1945 have taken an active part on 
this project; 

. All who have at any time served on the 
Prete sa on Educational Policies or assisted 
with the work; 

The editor of THe CLassicAL JOURNAL 
for publicity that has reached from coast to 
coast, from sections of Canada to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and has brought favorable responses 
even from England. Many groups used the 
last November issue of THe Crassicat Jour. 
NAL for programs at meetings; 

6. Our friends throughout the country, 
some of whom have spent a great deal of time 
and energy on this project; and 

7. The organizations, universities, and 
groups that have expressed a kindly interest 
in - project. 

In the opinion of the writer there were four 
crucial times when the project could have 
been lost, and high tribute should be paid to 
the people concerned: 

May 26, 1945: When the chairman ofa 
large Department of Education promised to 
give help to the CEP; 

April 18, 1946: When the Executive 
Committee of CAMWS publicly endorsed 
and gave financial aid to CEP, the organiza 
tion of CEP having been the inspiration, m 
1944, of a member of the Executive Commit 
tee; 

3. February 22, 1947: When the Executive 
Committee of CAMWS, the editor of Tut 
CLassicAL JOURNAL, educational consultants, 
and CEP held a meeting at the University of 
Chicago in which, to the surprise of all, there 
was not disagreement, but agreement; and 
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4. In the autumn of 1947 and winter of 
1948: When the Latin representative on the 
Language Committee of the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies presented arguments 
in behalf of an application for funds; without 
his inspiring presentation there would be no 
grant today. 

In all humility we express our heartfelt 
gratitude to all of them. 





We See 
By the Papers.... 


We urge all our readers to appoint themselves 
special clipping bureaus for this department, 
and to forward material to us suitably marked 
with the name of the periodical and the date 
of issue. If an item appears in a magazine that 
you do not wish to clip, send us the gist of the 
material on a penny postcard!—The Editors. 


Ir HAPPENS not infrequently that contributions 
to this column are culled from the sports page. 
Here is one which Miss Margaret Scarseth of 
Austin, Minn., sent us from Newsweek of 
August 30. Reporting on the Test Matches, im- 
portant English cricket event, the London Dairy 
TetecRAPH of August 19 is quoted as saying 
that “as Mr. Lindwall’s expresses crash among 
the English wickets, a murmur comes from the 
pavilion, “O passi graviora, dabit Deus his quoque 
fnem."’’ For the benefit of Philistine readers, 
Newsweek supplies a sufficiently prosaic trans- 
lation, which, however, makes the report no less 
incredible. 
* 


CoMMERCIAL ADVERTISEMENTS are not entirely 
devoid of evidences of culture, either. Last June 
Gimbels ran the following jingle in New York 
papers (Not a paid ad. Ed.): 


Memo to Mr. and Mrs. Manhattan 

(and Jersey, Long Island and Queens) 
Carpe the diem, (if you'll *scuse the Latin 
“Hop to it!"’ is all that it means). 


Gimbels loves customers, semper but sempus 
but summer's our time to vacate 

So this Monday night is the very last tempus 
that Gimbels is staying up late. 


In a newspaper advertisement last July we 
read the names of the winners in a nation-wide 
radio “telephone quiz” along with a list of very 
desirable prizes in merchandise. The question 
submitted to contestants: “What was the name 
of the Greek spy who released his companions 
from the Wooden Horse of Troy?” The answer: 
“Sinon.”” Now who will question the practical 
value of Latin study? 


Critics AND JOURNALISTS have consistently paid 
willing tribute to the high literary quality of the 
utterances of the ex-Prime Minister, Winston 
Churchill. Lt. Col. §. G. Brady of Asheville, 
N. C., calls our attention to the classical al- 
lusions in a number of comments occasioned by 
the publication of Churchill's autobiographical 
account of the War, The Gathering Storm. 
Hamilton Basso, writing in the New Yorxer of 
July 10, said “What we have here, as I see it, 
is the sort of historical writing that derives from 
a sound training in the classics; the resemblance 
is not so much to the Bible and Paradise Lost as 
to Tacitus and Julius Caesar.” And the follow- 
ing statements were quoted in an advertisement 
in the New York Times of July 18. C. S. Forester 
in the Atrantic Montuty: “In millennia to 
come, his work will be studied as we now study 
Thucydides and Tacitus, as source books of in- 
comparable value.” Charles F. Benson in the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatco: “It is the greatest 
White Paper since Caesar’s ‘Gallic Wars’ and 
infinitely more readable. Also, Caesar's was a 
public relations job to promote himself as dicta- 
tor; Churchill's to save a way of life.” 
. 


Tue story oF THE CEP project for improving the 
Latin curriculum, as reported by Time and re- 
printed in this month's CJ (page 95) called forth 
a letter to Time (September 13) from Professor 
W. M. Spackman of the University of Colorado. 
He disparages the idea that students find Aeneas’ 
love affair exciting. (“Does Miss Geweke expect 
mass swooning in classrooms when Vergil him- 
self dithered away from his major bedroom 
scene with three words like ulularunt vertice 
Nymphae?”) He thinks the scholarly work of the 
Committee unnecessary if Classicists could only 
understand “three reasons why Latin is called 
dead: 

‘‘a) conservative professors and their pub- 
lishers, 
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‘Audio-Visual Aids 


‘And the Classics 


Helen Clifford Gunter 


Why so few audio-visual aids for Latin? What 
can be done about it? An authority surveys 
the field and presents a report for teachers 
of Latin, listing available films and slides. 


HE Committee on Educational policies 

of this Association has recognized the 
accepted purpose of audio-visual aids in a 
modern educational program. Meeting the 
fequirement of a two-year terminal course in 
latin, its spokesmen declare: “The law of 
economy demands that what is taught be 
taught rapidly. . . . If rational shortcuts exist, 
they must be used; if they do not exist, they 
should be searched for.”! “Audio-visual aids 
should be used for the purpose of clarifying 
concepts, not for entertainment.” But the 
Classics teacher is confronted with a paucity 
of up-to-date materials suitable for his use, 
only partially met by the American Classical 
League which, through its Service Bureau, 
has for over twenty years provided Latin 
teachers with a variety of useful supplemen- 
tary materials, such as maps and charts, still 
pictures, miniatures, models, realia, etc., at 
rock-bottom costs. 

But what about those media of twentieth- 
century communication which are so techni- 
cal or so expensive to produce that we must 
depend for them upon industrial sources? 
Why aren’t there more colored slides, film- 


@Dr. Gunter, Classicist and former Latin teacher, has 
tecently assumed the post of Director of Audio-Visual 
Aids in the Department of Education at San Francisco 
State College. At the time this article was written for 
the meeting of the Classical Association of the Middle 
West and South last April, Mrs. Gunter was Associate 
in Research and Production with the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films at Wilmette, Illinois. Although she 
has, in a sense, deserted the field of the Classics, Mrs. 
Gunter informs us that Latin was her first love in 
teaching and that she will always retain a great interest 
in the pedagogy and procedures of that field. 


strips, motion both sound and 
silent—transcriptions, recordings, and so 
forth for this important language study? 
This brings us to the consideration of the 
attitude of a commercial producer toward the 
choice of subjects for a year’s production 
program. Concerning any topic proposed, he 
asks: What is its potential market? What 
medium is best for communicating this specific 
lesson, considering production cost and effective 


scope of the medium? 


The Potential Market 


PupPIL ENROLLMENT is used as an index to 
potential market. For 1947-48 the estimated 
school attendance in elementary and second- 
ary schools is 28,950,000. Approximately 
three-fourths (22,620,000) of the school en 
rollment is in the elementary schools, with 
about three million children per grade. It is 
obvious that if fundamental subjects which 
are studied almost universally in this segment 
of the school population are selected for the 
production of new-type learning aids, the 
manufacturer is running less risk of coming 
out in the red. 

The estimated secondary-school enroll- 
ment this year is 6,330,000. In other words 
about twice as many pupils are enrolled in all 
the subjects taught in all the high schools as 
are enrolled in one grade of the elementary 
school. For a subject breakdown of enroll- 
ment, an Office of Education Bulletin pub- 
lished in 1938 gave figures for the year 1933- 
34, based on a total secondary school enroll 
ment of 4,497,000.4 These now obsolete 
figures must guide us in a study of enroll- 
ments in language classes. English, being a 
required subject, showed the largest enroll- 


pictures 
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ment of any language with a total of 5,031,000 
registrations. Of the classes which are re- 
quired in most high schools, enrollments were 
as follows: 

Ninth-grade English 
Tenth-grade English 
Eleventh-grade English 865,000 
Twelfth-grade English 596,000 


Let's look at attendance figures for foreign 
language classes. 


1,255,000 
1,060,000 


Latin '72.1,000 
French 494,000 
Spanish 2'78,000 


These last figures, it must be remembered, 
represent three or four different subjects each. 
The 721,000 in Latin, for example, were di- 
vided among beginning Latin, Caesar, Cicero, 
and Vergil, besides an even greater variety of 
authors in certain schools. Although enroll- 
ment in 1948 may be somewhat greater in 
proportion to a larger high-school attendance, 
nevertheless it is obvious that the enrollment 
factor will not convince a producer to invest 
largely in aids for Latin teaching as compared 
with those needed for more popular subjects. 


The Cost 


PoTENTIAL MARKET figures mean nothing 
without a consideration of cost estimates. At 
present, a one-reel sound film, black and white, 
may have out-of-pocket costs of $3,000 to 
$10,000 or more, and overhead may double or 
more than double that amount. Such a sound 
film sells for $25 to $45. Color costs the pro- 
ducer, and consequently the consumer, pro- 
portionately more. In the past, it has taken at 
least a decade to amortize the investment on 
even a very popular classroom film. As more 
money is appropriated for more widespread 
use of audio-visual aids, it should be possible, 
through stepped up distribution, to pay off 
the initial production costs sooner. Probably 
the change will be a slow one, however. The 
sound motion picture is the most expensive 
aid to produce. 

Filmstrips, which retail at about $3 to $5, 
and colored 2X2” slides, which retail at 
about fifty cents, are by no means as costly to 
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produce. Yet to pay out on a lower priced 
article a manufacturer must count on 4 
greater volume of business. 


It is not a part of my job to know costs for F 


recordings and transcriptions. I shall no 
discuss them in this paper except to gay 
briefly that, in general, recordings and tran 
scriptions provide important media fo 
language instruction, but their use for teach, 
ing Latin is impeded by the variety of Latin 
pronunciations used in different schools and 
in different countries. A mechanized medium 
of communication must, of necessity, depend 
upon and promote uniformity. 

Since there is such disparity in the cost of 
producing lessons to be projected by various 
mechanical devices, it is common sense to 
search for the cheapest medium which will 
give promise of the desired results. Each 
medium has important assets and each 
medium is limited by certain undesirable re 
strictions. Let’s consider the services rendered 
by the five mechanisms most commonly used 
in the classroom: the opaque projector, the 
stereopticon, the tri-purpose projector, the 
motion picture projector, and the transcrip 
tion player. 


Still Picture Projectors 


THE OPAQUE PROJECTOR magnifies upon a 
screen such opaque materials as postcards, 
mounted pictures, diagrams, maps, etc. Books 
may be inserted so that illustrations which 
the teacher wishes her class to study may be 
blown up to a size which every pupil may see 
equally well, and simultaneously. Since Latin 
teachers depend on copious materials of this 
type, the opaque projector should be very 
useful to them. English teachers have used 
opaque projectors for presenting student 
themes, business letters, or poems for class 
discussions of format, penmanship, organiz 
tion, and so forth.' This allows more critical 
class evaluation of a fellow student’s work 
than is possible when the composition is only 
read aloud. 

The sTEREOPTICON projects the 3}X¢4 
glass slides from which most of us who are 
now adults received our visual education. 
This is the medium of the old-fashioned 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


illustrated lecture. The disadvantage of these 
slides, judged by present day standards, is the 
fact that for a collection of any size, consider- 


| able storage space is necessary. They are 


heavier to transport and more likely to be 
broken than the now popular 2X2” slides. 
They are much more expensive, particularly 
if color is required. 

The TRI-PURPOSE PROJECTOR is small, easy 
to operate, not too expensive, and versatile. 
With it one may project 2X2” slides and 
35 mm. filmstrips, both single frame and 
double frame. 

The 2 X2” slides, it seems to me, may pro- 
vide one of the most useful aids for Latin 
teachers. Not only may they be purchased 
from commercial distributors, but they may 
also be made by amateurs, using a small light 
weight camera of many makes now popular. 
Best of all, color slides of this size are fairly 
reasonable in price, either to buy or to make. 
The color film is returned from the processing 
laboratory in a cardboard frame. It is advis- 
able that it be encased in glass to prevent 
scratches or dirt from causing deterioration. 
The smallness of these slides lessens the 
storage problem and lightens the transporta- 
tion problem. 


Uses of Filmstrips 


THE 35 MM. single frame filmstrip consists 
of a series of pictures of the same size as the 
picture on the 2X2” slide arranged for pro- 
jection vertically. Commerically distributed 
flmstrips are only of this size. On the double 
frame filmstrip, the pictures are twice as large 
and are arranged for horizontal projection. 
Amateur-produced filmstrips may be of either 
size. The separate frames of a filmstrip, when 
projected, appear the same to the audience as 
2X2" slides. The medium differs in that on a 
flmstrip, the pictures are permanently fixed 
in a series for presenting a particular lesson in 
a predetermined form. The pictures may be 
black and white or in color; they may be si- 
lent, they may be accompanied by printed 
titles, or they may be used with sound tran- 
scriptions projected in synch. The physical 
advantage of the filmstrip is its small size and 
the fact that it is unbreakable. 
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The filmstrip market has expanded 
greatly in the last few years. I should think 
that this medium would be particularly well 
suited for audio-visual materials related to 
units of work such as those outlined in the 
Course of Study in Latin for the High Schools 
of Virginia.* Filmstrips of 20 to 50 frames 
each might be prepared locally, on such 
topics as “A Day In Ancient Rome,” “Ro- 
man Family Life,” “Roman Amusement,” or 
“Roman Costume.” The teacher would seek 
sources for the separate frames from sculpture, 
vase paintings, coins, reconstructions, etc. 
The lesson technique requires nothing new, 
but the medium upon which the source ma- 
terial is recorded is compact and relatively 
indestructible. Modern photographic tech- 
niques can help restore vitality and revive in- 
terest in artifacts that have lost much in being 
presented in reproductions from reproduc- 
tions from reproductions. In addition to 
making new photographic records of realia, 
the best work of students may be saved on 
filmstrips in a form easy to store. For example, 
cartoons illustrating Latin derivatives, such 
as a belligerent girl or a recalcitrant boy, may 
be collected in series. This teaching filmstrip 
—possibly a film comic strip—may serve 
later classes, not only to amuse but also to 
stimulate comparable or better analysis and 
illustration. 

Filmstrips have been developed for teach- 
ing language skills in English;? so it seems 
probable that imaginative visualizations of 
Latin grammar, for example, could be de- 
veloped by competent teachers. The objection 
may be raised that the preparation of a dia- 
gram or chart for a permanent record takes too 
much time. Obviously it will. But in the long 
run, the teacher will save time—her own, and 
that of the students—as she uses the same 
original work over a period of years. Further- 
more, the photographic medium makes it 
possible for teachers to pool their visual 
preparations, if they develop an adequate 
communication and distribution system 


within their own profession. Of course, I 
would not want anyone to think I am mini- 
mizing the importance of the blackboard as a 
visual aid to learning. It provides perhaps the 
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most widespread and the most useful medium 
for visual communication. For years it has 
carried almost the entire burden of instruction 
by means of drawing diagrams. It may be re- 
lieved of some of this by recording successive 
stages of the diagrams on successive frames of 
a filmstrip. 


Movies, Records 


MotTION PICTURE PROJECTORS are used for 
showing either silent or sound films. Silent 
films are frequently desirable, especially if a 
teacher wishes to supply her own commen- 
tary or wishes to have her pupils provide it. 
The motion picture which a teacher may have 
filmed on her own travels will probably be 
silent pictures. If she is using a sound motion 
picture with commentary in a language inap- 
propriate to the lesson being studied, as 
English or Italian might be in some Latin 
classes, the sound track may be temporarily 
discarded by turning off the exciter lamp of 
the sound projector. Silent motion pictures 
may be screened on either silent or sound 
projectors, but sound motion pictures must 
be projected on a sound projector to avoid 
damaging the film. Sound motion pictures, 
especially those for which live sound or ac- 
tual dialogue has been recorded, bring us our 
closest approximation to a real life situation. 

The TRANSCRIPTION MACHINE, Operating at 
speeds of 333 and 78 r.p.m., is used for playing 
phonograph records and radio transcriptions. 
The advantage of records for a foreign lan- 
guage teacher is their contribution of a 
speaker, presumably with perfect diction, 
other than the teacher herself to whose voice 
the pupils have become accustomed. Tran- 
scriptions of radio programs have been used 
successfully in social studies and literature 
classes. If popular radio programs were based 
on any of those great events in ancient history 
which illustrate in their historical perspective 
the operation of present day institutions, 
they might be preserved for stimulation and 
provocation in the nation’s classrooms. Ma- 
terial from ancient history comparable to that 
upon which the Cavalcade of America pro- 
grams are built might well provide us all with 
instruction and enlightenment. The program 
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makers might find collaborators within x 
organization such as the Classical Associatioy 
Mr. R. T. Brown of Los Angeles ha 
recorded home readings of Cicero, Vergil, an 
Horace so that his pupils may listen to th 
rhythm and the linguistic structure.* He r 
ports therefrom improvement in student y 
cabulary, pronunciation, and reading skill, 
The various types of mechanisms mer 
tioned above allow a producer to use as medi 
of communication static pictures with ang 
without sound, moving pictures with and 
without sound, and sound without pictures 
We shall omit discussion of the latter for th: | 
reasons that have already been stated. 


Moving Pictures vs. Stills 








WHEN A PRODUCER Of visual aids is cop 
templating production of a film subject whic! 
has been justified by a study of enrollment 
he weighs and balances probable costs of the 
various media with the contribution each may 
make. If motion is inherent in the subject 
matter, it is educationally desirable and in 
some cases imperative to use motion in the 
medium of communication. The same goes for 
sound. For example, any study which requires 
analysis of human relations in the nuances of | 
their interplay is best communicated by 
sound motion picture. On the other hand, if 
one wishes to see a human being in relation 
to the objects in his environment, as a child in 
a classroom, a worker with his tools, or a cook 
in the kitchen, a still picture may be chosenas 
medium. Not only is the still cheaper, but 
also it may be held in the hands or retained on 
the screen for varying periods of time, d 
pending on the learner’s interest and speedo! 
comprehension. It must be noted that defini 
tion of the scope of each medium can not bk 
absolute. Take, for example, the worker with 
his tools: a still picture may let us see quite 
adequately how the tools and the workshop 
look to a visitor; but our real interest in a tool 
lies in its operation. To see how it is used we 
must have motion. If the operation is difficult 
to understand, we need a voice to explain tt; 
if there is any attendant sound peculiar to this | 
tool, we get a more complete understanding? J 
we hear what we call the live sound. So we § 
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recognize that there are many subjects for 
which still pictures are helpful, for which 
motion pictures are more instructive, and for 
which sound films with commentary and 
special effects are best. 

There is a growing trend for producers to 
supply a silent filmstrip for use in conjunction 
with sound films. The sound film provides the 
student with a vicarious experience, accom- 
panied by an interpretative narrative. The 
flmstrip provokes a classroom discussion by 
the pupils which may be paced according to 
their questions, interests, and needs. 


Application to Latin Teaching 


Now .et’s try to relate these thoughts 
about enrollment, costs, and potential con- 
tributions of various media to the Latin 
teacher's need of new-type audio-visual aids. 

The current trend toward maximum pro- 
duction of audio-visual aids for the elemen- 
tary grades is determined not only by concen- 
tration of enrollment at that level but also by 
the relatively greater contribution which 
pictorial media make for pupils whose verbal 
skills are limited and reading skills negligible. 
This latter factor applies almost equally well 
to students of any foreign language. It seems 
apparent that a more realistic vocabulary of 
foreign words and phrases would grow from 
the association of the foreign word symbol 
with the most nearly comparable pictorial 
symbol rather than with an English word 
which labels that object as it appears within 
the English culture. For example, puella is 
girl, but the mental picture of puella should 
conjure up a Roman girl in a Roman dress 
rather than any contemporary bobby-soxer— 
that is, if the student is to use the Latin lan- 
guage primarily for reading ancient literature. 
If this is true, the teacher of beginning Latin 
reading should have access to an extensive 
collection both of home made and also more 
technically accurate visual aids. 

We have observed that the limited enroll- 
ment in Latin classes will doubtless limit the 
commercial production of such aids, at least 
to the extent that might be educationally de- 
sirable. Therefore, insofar as possible, it be- 
comes necessary to search for a wider area 


within which such aids may be applicable and 

useful. In world history classes there is al- 

ways a unit of work on the Romans. Enroll 

ments in world history for 1933-34 were as 
follows: 

530,000 
21,000 


In high school (grades g, 10, 11, 12) 
In junior high school (grades 7, 8) 


The total of 721,000 in Latin and about 
550,000 in world history might encourage a 
producer to undertake certain topics if he felt 
that they would be rather generally useful to 
all classes represented by these figures. We 
must recognize that the ideal visual aid is an 
aid specifically designed for one learning situ 
ation—an aid to answer a specific need—as, 
for example, an aid to learning the structural 
relationship between a relative pronoun and 
some other word in the sentence. For the time 
being, it is apparent that commercial pro- 
ducers will not undertake such topics. The 
classroom teacher must develop visualizations 
for such problems herself. 

The commercial producer will not under- 
take that sort of subject—yet. For him we 
must find a subject which, while being gener- 
ally useful to Latin classes on all levels, will 
also interpret for world history classes the 
Roman political organization or provide a 
cross section of urban life in an ancient pro 
vincial town, or make generalizations con- 
cerning the mass migrations of antiquity. En- 
rollment has the same relationship to class 
room film production that box-office has in the 
entertainment field. If we hope for commer- 
cially produced aids for the subjects with 
limited attendance, we must try to find out 
lets which will increase the potential audience. 
Aids to Latin learning might in some cases 
stand on common ground with aids for learn- 
ing the history of art, aids for general language 
study, or aids for general cultural classes in 
vestigating “the humanities.” 


Possibility of Sponsorship 


Tue aps which can be produced by ama- 
teurs themselves or purchased at a low gost 
have already been mentioned. Asa suggestion 
for the solution of production problems for 
high-priced audio-visual aids, let us look to the 
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tex:book publishers or to sponsors. The fact 
that a company such as McGraw-Hill has 
developed a film program for implementing 
the scope of its textbooks indicates the trend 
of the times, Latin textbooks, particularly for 
the first and second years, have changed 
radically in format during the past quarter 
century, revealing the importance, recognized 
by their publishers, of visual materials. The 
fact that a textbook publisher such as D. C. 
Heath and Company maintains a director of 
visual-aids suggests that we may soon expect 
to be supplied with a battery of supplemen- 
tary materials including maps, charts, film- 
strips, and even motion pictures. 

The fact that films based on scholarly 
investigations are sometimes sponsored by 
private endowments gives a promise for 
the future. The Twentieth Century Fund, 
which has underwritten partial costs on 
Distributing America’s Goods, Building 
America’s Houses, World Trade, and Ameri- 
can Productivity, represents this type of back- 
ing. In these troubled times I am sure money 
could be obtained for film production on 
topics concerned with ancient social and po- 
litical organizations if it were clear that they 
would help equip young citizens for wiser 
participation in our modern society. Case 
studies might be presented proposing answers 
to questions such as the following: 


Why did the Republic degenerate into dicta- 
torship? 

How did parental delinquency help under- 
mine the ancient state? 

How do checks and balances of administrative 
authority affect the performance of gov- 
ernment in peace and in war, on a short 
range or long range survey? 

Then, insofar as audio visual aids may serve 
to interpret the problems of our modern 
democracy, we may reasonably look for en- 
dowment by some of the large educational 
funds—if a competent advocate bespeaks 
their importance and need, loudly and lustily 
enough. 

Industry has displayed a willingness to 
sponsor film production for educational pur- 
poses. If such an organization as Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc. must eschew the 
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financial risk of a film on the Expansion » 
Rome in the Western Mediterranean, for ex 
ample, perhaps we can aspire to the contrihy. 
tion of such a subject by a manufacturer of 
paper. A manufacturer with an eye to a new 
medium for public relations might conside 
the investment worth while in terms of good 
will pay-off, especially since he could writ 
the production off as a loss for tax purposes 
When all the paper manufacturers have ex 
hausted such obvious subjects as_ timber 
wood pulp, social letters, business letters, ete, 


some smart company may appreciate the fact 


that paper is the medium upon which the 
history of our civilization has been handed 
down from generation to generation. History 
will never show a dearth of subjects for 
sponsored films. If the manufacturer finds 
competent educational directors so that the 
film presents unbiased interpretation and good 
pedagogy, and if, at the same time, the manv- 
facturer is satisfied with no more blatant an 
nouncement of his part in the production 
than one credit title, the chances are that the 
schools will accept the contribution willingly 
and happily. 


Filmstrips Most Practical 


Osviousty, the sound film holds the dra 
matic qualities closest to realism; so it is most 


desirable as a medium for communicating | 


ideas and concepts about social customs and 
relationships. However, the fact that an 


ancient culture is being studied precludes the | 


possibility of a documentary photographic 
record; and the fact that generalizations are 
being made concerning classes of society im 
poses requirements of large casts, historic 
costumes, properties and sets which in toto 
are very costly. For example, an ancient army 
in action, or the Senate in debate, or the 
populace on an election day demand scenes 
involving expenses which only a lavish pro 
ducer might contemplate. So, although we 
recognize that the sound motion picture is the 
medium par excellence for interpreting histor 
ical episodes, we admit that for the most part 
this medium is “out” because of the produc’ 
tion costs involved. 

Then what medium shall play second 
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fddle? To many lessons which must be 
taught in Latin classes, action is not a “must.” 
Most of the documentary evidence of an- 
tiquity upon which our historic generaliza- 
tions have been based is static stuff—museum 
materials, such as coins, vases, sculpture, 
tools,—so a static medium is adequate. We 
recognize that the realia themselves provide 
the best type of visual aids to learning, but 
since distribution of realia must obviously be 
limited and inequable, we resort to pictures 
of the objects. This secondary evidence—on 
flmstrips, glass slides, or flat pictures—can 
be made more vivid than in the past if we 
insist upon reproductions which have uti- 
lized the best known modern photographic 
techniques and continuities that represent 
equally high techniques in pedagogy. 


The Materials Available 


A etter I received recently said, “I have 
found great difficulty in getting any fresh 
flm material for classroom use illustrating 
ancient life. Most of what is advertised 
seems to be a very poor reproduction of 
illustrations in books.” The search which I 
have been able to make in the time at my dis- 
posal has led me to the same opinion. I under- 
stand that Dorothy Burr (Mrs. Homer A.) 
Thompson at the Institute for Advanced 
Studies, Princeton, New Jersey, is preparing 
an index and that she has addressed ques- 
tionnaires to teachers of ancient history, 
archaeology, and antiquities. A comprehen- 
sive index annotated with evaluations by 
competent scholars and teachers, containing 
suggestions for grade and curricular use, is a 
necessary tool for the average teacher 
harassed by the time pressure of the modern 
school. What follows below is an incomplete 
and inadequate list offered with the nope that 
it may be of some use. 


KopDACHROME SLIDES 


Roman Forum, Monuments of Rome, Pompeii, 
in sets of 25 slides each, $10 per set or $0.40 per 
slide. Order from William M. Seaman, Depart- 
ment of Foreign Languages, Michigan State Col- 
lege, East Lansing, Michigan. 


Seven Wonders of the Ancient World, 8 slides 
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with manual, $4; or separate slides in cardboard 
mounts, $0.50, in glass mounts, $0.60. Society for 
Visual Education, Inc., 100 East Ohio St., 
Chicago 11, IIl. 


FILMsTRIPS 
20 §.V.E. Picturols for Latin, Society for Visual 
Education, Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Illi- 


nois. Complete set, $35.00. Each film with manual 
$2.00. 


Titles: 
The Family Amphitheater 
Children Circus 
Costumes Water Supply 
Houses Business Life 
Furniture Roman History 
Food and Meals How the Romans Trav- 
Ceremonies eled 
City Life The Arts 
Mythology Ancient Stories in 
Moments of History Painting and Sculp- 
Country Life ture 
Games, Theater 
RECORDINGS 


Julius Caesar (Orson Welles) Five 12” records 
(10 sides) in album. Eastin Pictures, Davenport, 
Iowa. 


Motion Pictures* 


AND 


ARCHAEOLOGY, HISTORY, 


ANTHROPOLOGY, 
SOCIAL STUDIES: 


Ancient Customs or Eeypt, 1 reel, silent. (Old 
customs still in use in farming, transportation, 
etc.) Bell and Howell Filmosound Division of 
United World Films, 445 Park Avenue, New 
York 22, N. Y. and 6959 N. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 26, Illinois. 


Ancient Rome In Arrica, 1 reel, sound. (Influ- 
ence of Roman civilization, scenes in Constantine, 
Carthage, Tunis, and other cities.) Kunz Motion 
Picture Service, 1319 Vine Street, Philadelphia 7, 
Pennsylvania. 


* Descriptions are from catalogues, not the author's 
evaluation. The catalogues which are generally consid- 
ered most useful are: (1) “Educational Film Guide,” 
H. W. Wilson Co., 950-972 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y. (Annual editions and monthly supfle- 
ments); (2) “The 1948 Blue Book of Non-Theatrical 
Films,” Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, 
Illinois, $1.00. 
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ANCIENT TRAILS OF NorTH Arnica, 1 reel, sound. 
(Tracing the known and conjectured history of 
ancient man through Rome, Carthage, and Ber- 
bers, back to troglodytes and palaeolithic an- 
cestors.) Bell and Howell. 


AnciENT Wortp INHERITANCE, I reel, sound, 
black and white, also colored. (How textiles, 
paper, agricultural implements, machines, writing, 
and organized law are inherited from cultures of 
ancient peoples.) Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1, III. 


Grass, 2 reels, sound. (The semi-annual migration 
and struggles of a Persian tribe to find food for its 
flocks.) Bell and Howell. 


Sea oF Strife, 2 reels, sound. (A cavalcade of the 
history of the Mediterranean from Cretan times 
to today.) Pictorial Film Library, Inc., RKO 
Building, Radio City, New York 20, N. Y. 


Seconp Punic Wak, 1 reel, sound: in Latin also. 
(Return of Scipio from Spain; events leading to 
Battle of Zama; defeat of Hannibal.) American 
Film Registry, 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, 


Illinois. 


Story or Cutture, 4 reels, sound. (From days of 
primitive art, through Classical and Middle Ages, 
to mechanization of industry.) Bell and Howell. 


THe HumMANn Apventure. 8 reels, sound. (Epic 
summary of rise of man from savagery to civiliza- 
tion.) Produced by Oriental Institute, Univer- 
sity of Chicago. Distributed by College Film 
Center, 84 East Randolph Street, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 


Tue Tuirsty Lanp, 1 reel, sound. (Primitive farm- 
ing people near Caspian Sea, dependent on irriga- 
tion for success of cotton crops.) Bell and Howell. 


Ge£OGRAPHY AND TRAVEL: 


Aone THE Great Sitk Route, 3 reels, sound, 
free. (Tracing the trade and war of ancient times 
from Europe, through Syria, Iraq, Iran, to China.) 
General Motors Corporation, Department of 
Public Relations, Film Section, Detroit 2, Michi- 


gan. 


Ancient Cities oF SOUTHERN FRANCE, 1 reel, 
sound, (Carcassonne, Nimes Avignon, Arles, 
Marseilles; remains of ancient Roman struc- 
tures.) Bell and Howell. 


AROUND THE Acropouis, 1 reel, sound. (Modern 
busy Athens, with Acropolis as background.) 
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Father Hubbard Educational Films, 188 Wes 
Randolph Street, Chicago, Illinois. 


Crap e OF CurisTIANity, 1 reel, sound. (Sty 
of Rome, the hub of learning.) Hoffberg Prody, 
tions, Inc., 620 Ninth Avenue, New York, Ny 


Down FRoM Vesuvius, 1 reel, sound. (Scenes alog 
the bay and in the city of Naples.) Teaching Filp 
Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, Ne 
York 18, N. Y. 


ETERNAL ATHENS, 1 reel, sound. (Wonders ¢ 
Athens, Patras, Corfu; ruins of Acropolis, Px 
thenon, and other sights.) Ideal Pictures Corpor 
tion, 28 East 8th Street, Chicago 5, Illinois. 


Iraty, 1 reel, sound. (From Venice through Sy 
Gimignano, down the Tiber, to Rome; caverns 
Postunia; Grotte in Trieste.) Bell and Howell, 


MEDITERRANEAN MiILesTONEs, 1 reel, sound 
(Voyage along the sea from East to West.) Bra 
don Films, Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York 1) 
N. Y. 


Nort oF SAHARA, I reel, silent, sound. (Ruin 
of past centuries in modern surroundings.) Nu 
Art Films Inc., 145 West 45th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 

Pompett-AMALFI-SORRENTO, 1 reel, color, silent 
(Excavations; drive along Gulf of Salerno.) Bel 


and Howell. 


Rome, 1 reel, sound or silent. (Ancient Rom | 


contrasted with Mussolini's steps in modernizing 
the people.) Bell and Howell. 


Rome, THE ETERNAL City, 1 reel, silent. (Famous 
ancient buildings, architectural treasures.) Whole 
some Film Service, Inc., 20 Melrose Street, Bos 
ton, Massachusetts. 


Tue Erernat City, 1 reel, sound. (Rome, yester 
day and today. Vatican City and St. Peter's 
Commentary by Lowell Thomas. Bell and Howell 


TunIsIAN TRAVELS, 1 reel, sound. (Along ancient 
road to Carthage; in present-day Tunis, jug mak 
ing; camel caravans; people.) Teaching Film Cus 
todians Inc. 


Also many titles on Egypt, such as: Byways oF 
Ecypt; Catro To KaRNAK; CAIRO TO THE Pyra 
mips; CALLING ON Catro: Cotorrut Cairo 
Ecypt; Ecypt, Kincpom or THE Nite; Ecyrr- 
THE LAND OF THE PyrAmips; Exotic Ecyrr; 
Fatuer Nixe; Giory oF THE PHARAOHS; LuXxOR— 
Eoyptian Vittace Lire; Mystic Lanp or Ecyrt, 
etc. 
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LrreRATURE : 
1) SHORTS: 


Juurus Cazsar, 2 reels, sound. (Act III, scene 2, 
forum scene of Shakespeare’s play. Brutus played 
by Felix Aylmer, Marc Antony by Leo Glenn.) 
British Information Service, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, N. Y. 


Tue HARE AND THE Tortoise, 1 reel, sound. (Live 
action photography of Aesop’s fable.) Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films Inc., 20 North Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


>) FEATURE Fitms: 


CreopaTRA, 11 reels, sound. (Produced by Para- 
mount in 1934, starring Claudette Colbert, di- 
rected by Cecil B. DeMille) Films Inc., 330 West 
gand Street, New York 18, N. Y. 


Kinc or Kinos, 12 reels, sound. (Superb spectacle 
f the life of Christ as produced by Cecil B. 
DeMille with outstanding cast.) Association 
Films, Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau, 347 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Last Days oF Pompen, 10 reels, sound. (Story of 
destruction of ancient city, based on Bulwer- 
Lytton’s novel.) Association Films, Y.M.C.A. 
and Bell and Howell. 


Scipione L’AFRICANO, 35 mm only, with Italian 
commentary and English printed titles. Grandi 
Films Distribution Co., 632 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 18, N. Y. (See Seconp Punic War 
listed under history films, available 16 mm.) 


RELIGION: 


Lire or St. Paut, 5 subjects, 10 reels, sound. 


Tue Roap to Damascus, 1 reel. (Early life; con- 
version on Damascus Road.) 


Way oF SALVATION, 23 reels. (St. Paul at Philippi.) 


FairH TRIUMPHANT, 2 reels. (Imprisonment at 
Caeserea and trial.) 


Tue Grace or Forcivensss, 2} reels. (Two years 
in Rome awaiting trial.) 


Tue Crown or RIGHTEOUSNESS, 2 reels. (Trial be- 
fore Nero; dictation of part of Epistles.) 


_ The five episodes are taken almost verbatim 
trom the Book of Acts and from St. Paul's Epis- 
tles. A reverent and intelligent production spon- 
sored by the Religious Film Society of England. 


Purchase from Religious Films Division, United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Avenue, New York 
22, N. Y.; rent from United World Films, s950- 
61 North Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois 


Although the list above may look long, | 
must say that I have seen few of the ma 
terials; and J am dubious of the classroom use 
fulness of most of them. However, J think such 
a list should be appraised by a competent 
committee and reduced to functional recom 
mendations. To harassed teachers lacking the 
opinions of those more competent than my 

self I suggest screen previews of the Koda- 
inte slides of Dr. William M. Seaman, 
because he is a em of stature from your 
own ranks; Ancient World Inheritance, be- 
cause in general the name of the producer 
carries weight in the educational film field; 
Grass, because Dr. Casper J. Kraemer of New 
York University once told me he had found it 
valuable for teaching his classes about no 
madic peoples and the great migrations of 
history; The Second Punic War because | 
judge it is a shortened form of the Italian fea- 
ture film Scipione l’Africano; Julius Caesar 
because it recreates for students the funeral 
oration scene from Shakespeare's play with an 
impressive dignity which no classroom read- 
ing of a Shakespearean text could approxi 
mate. And then, I'd say to look at Sea of 
Strife because its brief description indicates a 
likely possibility of correlation. 


Methods of Adapting Films 


AND IF THE TEACHER was sympathetic to 
the direct method and somewhat daring in 
varying her teaching techniques, Id suggest 
screening The Hare and the Tortoise without 
its English commentary. In its place, the 
teacher would provide a spoken Latin com- 
mentary which contained numerous repeti- 
tions of the declension or the conjugation or 
the grammatical construction which she was 
teaching by means of the film. She might be 
teaching the third declension, using lepus, and 
testudo, and bubo as paradigms. On the other 
hand, she might be teaching prepositions and 
cases for place relationships; so she would take 
every opportunity to use expressions such as: 
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The hare raced through the log, over the 
stream, across the rocks. 

The animals waited at the finish line under 
the trees. 


In another class she might use the same film 
to review indirect questions and indirect 
statements. Then she would introduce as 
many examples as possible of sentences such 
as these: 


The hare was bragging about how fast he 
could run. 

The owl directed the fox to lay out a course 
for the race. 

“This may look very silly,” said the tortoise, 
“but I'm so tired of hearing that hare 
brag.” 

“I'm not made for hopping over rocks and 
roots,” the tortoise thought. 

“We can learn something from this,” said the 
wise old owl. “It’s plain to see that the 
race is not always to the swift.” 


This type of teaching requires more careful 
preparation, of course, and more imaginative 
presentation than a traditional assignment of 
one and a half textbook pages to be memo- 
rized or translated. But no intelligent advo- 
cate of audio-visual aids has ever offered them 
as a panacea for teaching problems. The 
teacher knows that audio-visual aids serve 
among many tools to learning only insofar as 
she guides students to use them effectively.* 


Teaching Aids with a Purpose 


WHATEVER AUDIO-VISUAL AID the teacher 
has decided to use, she uses with a definite 
purpose that is clear not only in her own 
mind but also in the minds of her pupils. She 
eschews introducing any materials simply be- 
cause they are interesting or new or because 
they provide variety. She knows that effective 
learning from any new medium is as depend- 
ent upon her teaching skill as effective learn- 


* Teachers who lack confidence in their competence 
to use instructional motion pictures are referred to Using 
the Classroom Film which Mrs. Gunter authored and 
co-directed. An Encyclopaedia Britannica Film, 2 reels, 
black and white, sound. Ask for it from your local film 
librarian or write to Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., Wilmette, Illinois. 
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ing from any traditional medium. The teach, 
selects the teaching aid which most a} 
quately fulfills her immediate teaching neg 
It is at once apparent that the materials liste; 
herein fall far short of the classroom teachey 
needs, because for the most part they wep 
not designed for specific teaching situation 
What we need are home made or comme 
cially produced aids that isolate learning prob 
lems and supply answers to them. 

We need many filmstrips in grammar, fy 
example. Each should be limited enough jp 
scope to present only one point or at mos 
that combination of points which can i 
mastered in one classroom lesson. They 
should not hit at high spots over a wide area, 
introducing many problems and annihilating 
none. Materials on ancient civilization 
law, religion, costume, elections—should bk 
planned and presented with definite teaching 
purposes in mind. Too much of the audio 
visual materials for the Classics is now obs 
lete in format, and even at best never wa 
more than illustrative material. Nice illustry 
tions do not necessarily make good teaching 





materials. Pictures of fine photographic qual | 


ity may be aesthetically pleasing, and—to 
those who are already familiar with their 
subject content—truly informative. They 
may fall far short of the needs of a student 
being introduced to the subject, unless they 
are presented according to a step-by-step 
progression which guides him to a concept 
that is significant and accurate. Aids can ke 
devised to facilitate that desirable transfer of 
training consciously generalized which was 
discussed by the Chicago Conference: “To 
guarantee a considerable transfer the com 
mon element to be transferred must k 
brought specifically to the pupil's attention 
and generalized into a principle and the ap 
plication of the principle to other fields made 
clear.”® Strategically planned audio-visual 


rs 





aids can supply these conscious generalia | 


tions. 


What the Teacher Can Do 


IN GENERAL we get out of life only what 
we demand. Hence if a classroom teacher 
wants more and better audio-visual aids she 
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AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 


must constantly grow in her ability to select, 
judge and evaluate. Critical perception grows 
out of experience in using audio-visual ma- 
terials. The analytical teacher constantly 
studies the effect upon her students of various 
types of aids. She strives to improve her 
methods of presentation; she is ever on the 
alert for new materials, but she experiments 
in their use only after previewing them her- 
self. She is willing to spend time as a member 
of a teaching committee or as a guide to a 
student committee, whichever is undertaking 
to review and evaluate new releases. She 
watches in professional magazines for an- 
nouncements of new materials, reading both 
the reviews and the advertisements. She does 
not confine herself to the classical publications 
but also watches for announcements in maga- 
tines such as Film World, Educational Screen, 
See and Hear, and Audio-Visual Guide." 
Naturally, she reads articles on methodology 
and evaluation in any of the general educa- 
tional publications, too. 

Knowing what materials are available and 
knowing what she herself wants, she makes 
her needs known to her city, county, or state 
audio-visual library. She talks up audio-visual 
aids to her principal and supervisor, and to 
parents, the all-powerful holders of the 
school’s purse strings. 

The teacher cooperates with producers 
who might contemplate making new materials 
for her field. If a questionnaire is addressed to 
her, she is willing to answer it, for she knows 
that producers who are pioneering in her sub- 
ject area value her professional opinions. In- 
deed, it may be necessary for them to have 
some indication of potential consumer reac- 
tion before investing deeply in a new prod- 
uct. 

The teacher recognizes that controversies 
over teaching purposes and methods tend to 
deter producers. If antagonisms develop 
within a professional group as to what ob- 
jectives within a given area are most desira- 
ble, in all probability producers will avoid the 
area entirely. For example, a producer 
wouldn't turn his creative talent toward de- 
vising an aid to facilitate the reading of Latin 
as Latin, if he were aware that as many 
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teachers favor the English-translation method 
as bespeak reading in the Latin order. Again, 
if the medium to be employed for presenting 
a chosen Latin lesson involved the use of 
sound reproduction, the producer might be 
deterred from entering the field by the 
thought that the public schools use one 
system of pronunciation and the parochial 
schools another. 

] hope I have not painted too gloomy a pic- 
ture of the commercial production of new 
type audio-visual aids for teaching Latin. The 
fact that various media have been successfully 
exploited for teaching other subjects in the 
curriculum indicates that there are great pos- 
sibilities for implementing Latin instruction 
also. Fortunately, some of the media are 
simple enough that creative teachers need 
not wait for others to prepare visual materials 
for them. As has already been indicated, an 
amateur photographer can make his own 
2X2" slides or single frame filmstrips with a 
35 mm. camera. What the teacher lacks in 
technical skill may be more than compensated 
by the contribution she makes in lessor 
planning. 

The 16 mm. and 8 mm. movie cameras are 
also in rather general use; so it should be 
possible to film some simple subject as a class 
project. As it is always better to isolate one 
topic and present it lucidly and accurately, a 
class might select a subject such as “Draping a 
Toga.” By “shooting” from a variety of 
angles and by using close-ups copiously, the 
technique could be explained pictorially, 
while Latin titles might be introduced for 
integrating the language with the action. 


Final Suggestions 


In conc.usion I am proposing a list of sub- 
jects for exploration and experimentation 
which may point in the direction that teach- 
ers of the Classics can take, whereby they 
may reap the benefits of the best that has been 
done and in turn contribute the results of 
their own efforts to this important educa- 
tional field. I would like to see: 


A comprehensive list of all sources of audio- 
visual aids suitable for the Classics, classified, 
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with cross references and competent evalua- 
tions related to various teaching levels. 


Collaboration of Classicists on a study similar 
to that of the National Council of Social 
Studies entitled ““Audio-Visual Materials and 
Methods in the Social Studies.” 


Results of various experiments to determine 
the effect on learning of the use of a specified 
aid in a limited and definable area.” 


Attempted application of mechanical aids for 
remedial reading to the problems of laggards 
in Latin classes. 


Similar consideration of the “reading readi- 
ness” programs now used at kindergarten and 
primary levels. 


Experiment with controlled groups in begin- 
ning Latin to compare the results of tradi- 
tional methods of learning vocabulary with 
those of a system of pictorial flash cards, 
whereby the Latin word is associated with a 
picture rather than an English word. 


A survey to determine what aspects of the 
Latin curriculum could best be enriched by 
the various types of visual aids. 


Experiments with new-type aids in connec- 
tion with some of the fundamental problems 
faced by the Committee on Educational 
Policy, such as word study based on the 
Vergilian vocabulary according to “natural 
lines of word derivation, i.e., by families,” 
and the best method of presenting forms with 
a view to conceptual relations and retention." 


Home made films produced in classes drama- 
tizing Roman life or institutions. 


A system set up by this Association provid- 
ing widespread demonstration of outstanding 
techniques developed in connection with ob- 
servance of Latin Week. For example, teach- 
ers could submit 35 mm. Kodachrome slides 
showing the best aspects of their own Latin 
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Week, and from the aggregate a kit of pe 
haps 30 slides could be formed for distributi, 
the following year. If multiple reproductigy 
of the kit proved too expensive, the set coulj 
at least be screened at the annual convention 
for the benefit of the members present. 


An attempt by members of this Associatio; 
to enlist the wealth of individual patrons 
the Classics or of some of those corporations 
which sponsor school films, to produce film 
for the teaching of Latin and the Classics, 


Notes 


1 Gerald F. Else, in CJ 43.77 (November 1947), 

2 Fred §. Dunham, ibid., 68. 

3 Data of Research and Statistical Service of U, § 
Office of Education, reported in School Life, October 
1947, P- 9. 

4U. S. Office of Education Bulletin No. 6. 

5 “Opaque Projectors for Teaching English,” 
Visual Guide, December 1947, p. 29. 

6 Bulletin of the State Board of Education, Richmond 
Virginia, May 1945. 

7 Production of a series of filmstrips on English gram. 
mar grew out of classroom experimentation in the 
summer session at the University of Texas. For listing 
and prices, address University of Texas, Division of 
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Extension, Visual Instruction Bureau, Austin 12, Texas, | 
8’ R. T. Brown, “Latin Recordings,” Classical Ow § 


look, October 1947, p. 5. [Ed. Note. Latin records can 
also be obtained from Richard H. Walker, 8 Masteron 
Road, Bronxville 8, N. Y.] 

9 Quoted from the Classical Investigation, p. 57, by 
Gerald F. Else, ibid., 77. 

10 Film World, C. J. VerHolen, Jr. Publishing Co, 
6c6o0 Sunset Blvd., Los Angeles 28, California. $3.00. 

Educational Screen, 64 E. Lake Street, Chicago, Illi- 
nois. $3.00. 

See and Hear, published by Audio-Visual Publics 
tions, Inc., 157 East Erie Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
$2.00 per year. 

Audio-Visual Guide, formerly Film and Radio Guide, 
published by Educational and Recreational Guides, 
Inc., 172 Renner Avenue, Newark 8, New Jersey. 

1! Edited by William H. Hartley, 1947, $2.00. Address 
National Council for Social Studies, care of N.E.A. 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

12 For a study of learning from films in grades 4, §, 
and 6, see W. A. Wittich and J. G. Fowlkes, Audio 
Visual Paths to Learning, a Comparison of Three Class 
room Methods of Using Educational Sound Films, 
Harpers, New York, 1946, pp. 135 f. 
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Down to Earth 


E ARE PRIVILEGED to present in this 
W the second symposium of the 
Committee on Educational Policies of the 
Classical Association of the Middle West and 
South. Some of it is not easy reading; the sta- 
tistical tables, in fact, look quite dull, but 
even they tell a story. They warn us that the 
Latin language may not be quite what we 
have thought it to be in our teaching, with 
the further implication that some very hard 
thinking is in order. 

We feel especially privileged, moreover, to 
present papers by three educationists among 
the materials assembled for us by the CEP. 
Mr. Dunkel, to be sure, seems to be one of us, 
since he has a Ph.D. in the Classics, but in 
view of his present doctrines and affiliations 
we suspect that he is merely a wolf in a classi- 
cal sheepskin. As for Mr. Seyfert and Mr. 
Corey, they are indisputably the genuine 
article. In fact, by the time his paper appears, 
Mr. Corey will be a member of the faculty of 
the Teachers’ College of Columbia University; 
that is to say, the McCoy. Yet we have been 
unable to persuade ourselves that either Mr. 
Dunkel or Mr. Seyfert or Mr. Corey are 
menaces to the Classics in any way. We have 
met them personally; we have round-tabled 
with them very pleasantly; and we have de- 
tected no horns, cloven hooves, or other 
badges supposedly worn by emissaries from 
Philistia. 

What does make Mr. Dunkel and Mr. 
Seyfert and Mr. Corey dangerous, of course, 
is that they, like a good many of their col- 
leagues in the field of education, are pragma- 
tists. And pragmatists present a horrid 
threat to certain theoretical, abstract, or fuzzy 
ways of thinking. Like the child in the old 
Persian legend who pointed out that in spite 
of what everyone said, the king really didn’t 
have any clothes on, pragmatists are likely to 
ask nasty, definite, concrete questions. They 
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Quidquid agunt homines, 

votum timor ira voluptas 

gaudia_ discursus, nostri 
farrago libelli est. 


say, “Very well; let us take a specific case,” 
just as in Law School teaching the “Case 
Method” and the “Moot Court” bring in 
struction down to earth. When an objective 
is set up, or a claim is made, the educational 
pragmatist will say, “Let’s test on this and 
see if it can be taught, or is being taught.” 


Yet there is really nothing very remarkable 
in this, when you come to think of it, for 
living in this world of ours is a pragmatic sort 
of business. (Note, however, that being a 
pragmatist does not mean being a materialist, 
as our three papers here clearly show.) Prag- 
matism simply demands a reciprocal] relation 
between things and ideas, between thought 
and action, word and deed. One recalls that 
when the mathematician-philosopher White- 
head was asked which were more important, 
ideas or things, he replied, “Why, ideas 
about things are more important, | suppose.” 
Or, as one of the highest expressions of prag 
matism, we might take Vaihinger’s warning: 
“The object of the world of ideas 1s not the 
portrayal of reality, but rather to provide us 
with an instrument for finding our way about 
more easily in this world.” (Italics ours.) This 
strain of thought may easily be discerned in 
Mr. Seyfert’s paper; and it is present in the 
other two as well. 

This identification of the pragmatic ap- 
proach, of course, raises the interesting possi- 
bility that Classicists, along with other 
humanists, have not always been interested in 
helping students find their way about in this 
world. There are times, one must admit, 
when the attitudes and public exercises of our 
colleagues encourage the feeling that they are 
either not in this world themselves or are 
trying to provide instruments with which 
their students may find their way out of it. 

At this point we admit that we are stand- 
ing over there with Mr. Dunkel and Mr. 
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Seyfert and Mr. Corey. We find that we are 


now in our seventh year of rather strenuous 
activity as a servant and officer of a regional 
classical association. Yet we are prepared to 
make an open declaration that we feel no 
particular enthusiasm for the “cause of the 
Classics,” and we feel even less enthusiasm 
for classical organizations. Frankly, the “cause 
of the Classics” is too vague an abstraction to 
be the object of loyalty or service; its use in 
any discussion or program of action is simply 
an evasion of thought and, more dangerously, 
of responsibility. As for classical organiza- 
tions, they are potentially, at least, immensely 
useful instruments for forwarding the inter- 
ests of the Department of Classics, but if they 
are regarded as anything other than instru- 
ments, they are likely to lead out of this world 
into closed circles devoted to exercises of 
cultural or learned self-congratulation dis- 
guised as the cause of the Classics or classical 
scholarship. 

As a matter of fact, we are not worried 
about the cause of the Classics at all. The 
Classics are going to do all right. The chief 
“enemies” of the Classics, we have found, 
have moved well up into middle age; and they 
are beginning to drop over the retirement 
peak. Whether they “had” Latin or not, they 
belonged to the generation that was really 
given the business in the old pour-on-the- 
grammar days. Our own personal experience 
is that we are now facing a much more neutral 
public than heretofore, both in educational 
circles and outside. We find that among the 
younger more alert educationists, social scien- 
tists, physical scientists, and what-not, who 
are NOW moving in on top positions, there is 
often a very lively, if uninformed, interest in 
the area of classical civilization in general. At 
the worst, there may be a certain offishness, 
but seldom such as to resist reasonable per- 
suasion. 

But we are worried about the Department 
of Classics. We began worrying quite a 
while back, when we were fresh (in the 
literal and figurative sense) out of graduate 
school. We had been invited to a campus 
where there was a job in prospect; and in the 
course of most hospitable entertainment, we 
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were introduced to professors of all strip. 
and persuasion who assured us warmly thas 
they were friends of the Classics. That wa 
fine. We assumed that here was a most p 
markable institution, and after our appoin; 
ment, we looked forward to coping wit 
droves of students. It turned out, though 
that things were just about the same thep 
as they were everywhere else. What grady 
ally dawned on us was that the Classics anj 
the Department of Classics are two differen: 
things, and that it is a dangerous thing for 
Classicists to overlook this distinction. 
This, then, is one of the basic reasons why 
the present writer cannot warm up to th 
“cause of the Classics.” And there are, in 
addition, other valid reasons for avoiding such 
rallying-points. Substitution of an abstract 
personalized absolute such as “scholarship,” 
“classical philology,” “the Classics,” “val 
ues,” and so forth, for tangible pragmat 
can be a rather dangerous business. Apart 
from the semantic and emotional confusion 
involved, there is an ample literature on the 
ultimate dangers of applying personalized ab 
solutes in social situations, whether they be 
educational situations or purely political. On 
the other hand, when we, in our pragmatic 
way, try to keep in mind the welfare of the 
Department of Classics, we believe we have 
a better chance of knowing what we are 
about. We may be mistaken in the direction 
and application of our services, but we do 
know for what we are working, and for 
whom—simply our friends and colleagues. 
To them we are accountable, and we are sub 
ject to the weight of their opinions. 
Beyond this, however, all of us in the De 
partment of Classics have a responsibility— 
not to the cause of the Classics—but to our 
friends and colleagues in the intellectual 
community of American education. We in the 
Classics are accountable to them and subject 
to the weight of their opinions. A good many 
of our non-classical colleagues feel that we 
have been evading our responsibilities; and 
some of them are a little exasperated. (One of 
the best documents to be adduced here is 
Dean Earl J. McGrath's editorial in the Jaw 
uary, 1948, number of the Journal of General 
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Education; his attitude toward the “Classics” is 
friendly but urgent, and at the same time he 
gives the Department of Classics as good a 
warming-up as it has ever had in print.) Con- 
versely, a great many of our non-classical col- 
leagues, especially those in the traditional 
Philistinian areas, seem to enjoy an occasional 
private symposium—in the strict etymologi- 
cal sense—with a Classicist to talk shop 
across departmental frontiers. Which means 
that the Classicist must be willing to go 
across the frontier a considerable distance 
himself into other departmental areas. 

The main problems of the Department of 
Classics, then, are not scholarly in the nine- 
teenth-century positivistic sense, nor are 
they a matter of organizing for defense—they 
ae basically intellectual. New courses, new 
ideas, are needed. For example, it is possible 
for the Classicist to give a powerful course in 
which there is no literature, no art, no gee- 
whiz—in short, no “Classics’—and yet 
not trespass beyond the bounds of his unique 


competence in dealing with basic materials. 
If we think hard and think right, all else will 
follow, from the seminar to Grade IX. And 
for private consumption by readers in our 
own field, we add that if we can’t think harder 
and better than any other group in American 
education, then we are either not getting out 
of the Classics what we should, or the 
Classics are not what we advertise them to be. 

For both private and public consumption 
we add that in the hierarchy of pragmatic 
loyalties, our ultimate responsibility is to the 
American public, especially its junior mem- 
bers with whom we come in contact. Let us 
provide them with instruments for finding 
their way about more easily in this world. 
Which brings us back to Vaihinger and Mr. 
Seyfert’s problem-solving—and opens up an 
area of vast responsibility and effort in which 
thought must lead the way, seconded by good 
scholarship (knowing one’s stuff) and good 
teaching (knowing one’s students and their 
problems). 





———Liber Animalium 


BUFO VULGARIS 


E surone humili colloguamur, ranae 

consobrino turpi. Ubi gignitur? Toto 
inorbe terrarum, Australia excepta. Ubi nas- 
citur? In aqua. Quando nascitur? Primo vere, 
dum aqua valde frigida adhuc est. Tum omnes 
bufones ad proximas vel fossas vel lacunas 
convenire solent. Quid ibi agunt? Conventus 
habent. Quo modo celebrant? In aqua frigidis- 
sma sedentes dies noctesque cantant. Hoc 
putant festivitatem esse. 

Utrum fetus an ova pariunt? Bufo feminina 
sefiem ovorum inter se conexorum sicut 
catenam parit, quorum statim oblita abscedit. 
Bufones parvuli, sole adiuvante mox nati, 
audas sicut pisciculi habent. Corpuscula 
pilulis simillima sunt. Quo colore? Nigro. 
Quo modo tempus degunt? Huc illuc per 
quam totam diem micant summa hilaritate. 
Nullam curam habent. 


Tandem, cum ad magnitudinem uvae per- 


venerunt—mirabile dictu—caudae decidunt, 
crura parvula proveniunt. Qua mutatione 
perfecta, omnes terram petunt neque umquam 
fratellos sororesque suos iterum vident. 

Ex hoc tempore bufo quisque solus vivit. 
Mutus est. Fit semper turpior. Color eius fit 
obscurior. In cute verrucae asperae proveni- 
unt. Solem vitat. Umbram petit. Eodem loco 
totam diem in terra sedet, sicut sapiens 
Graecus. Omnes difficultates sedendo superat. 
De quo cogitat? De muscis, quibus vescitur. 
Quo modo captat? Exspectat immobilis dum 
musca infelix praeterlabatur, quam lingua 
micante, quae longa et viscosa est, subito ar- 
ripit. O muscam miseram, quae viva vivum in 
sepulchrum descendat! Misericordia tamen 
perditur. Insecta quae bufo devorat iniuriosa 
sunt. Nescius hominibus prodest. 

ANON. 





An Experiment with Cicero’s De Natura Deoruwm 
In Second-Year College Latin 


William A. McDonald 
University of Minnesota 


HE seconp year of Latin in college, as 
the term is used in this paper, does not, 
unfortunately, refer to the courses taken by a 
student who studied Latin with success for 
several years in high school and is continuing 
with the language and literature for the 
second year in college. No! College Latin 
teachers may as well admit that such an vera 
vidual is now a rara avis, and that the species 
is in real danger of becoming extinct. We 
should, of course, do all in our power to at- 
tract these students to our departments me 
to provide them with rewarding courses at 
the advanced level; but we are once at 
the moment with the student whocomestocol- 
lege either with no Latin or who was exposed 
to it for a year or two so long ago, or did so 
poorly with it, that he would be totally lost 
in any but the elementary college course. 
Such students, for whatever reason they 
have elected Latin, usually intend to take two 
years of the subject to satisfy their distribu- 
tion requirement in the foreign language 
area. And surely a shorter period can scarcely 
serve any realistic purpose. Indeed, we all 
regret the trend toward making most college 
language work the elementary sort that could 
best be done in high school, but we are faced 
with the alternative of providing elementary 
Latin in college or having virtually no stu 
dents prepared to take our advanced work. 
The first year is a reasonably straight- 
forward business. The teacher uses what he 
finds to be the best Elementary Grammar at 
the so-called college level, and then proceeds 
for two semesters to drill on vocabulary, 
morphology, and syntax. In this process, inci- 
dentally, he usually finds it necessary to cover 
much general grammar which he might fairly 
expect the grade school and high school 
teacher to have covered. Much thought must 
still be given to improvement in this first 
year, especially in two directions: first, in- 


creased emphasis on explicit correlation 
Latin with English vocabulary; 
selection of simple or simplified continuoys 

passages from various authors to parallel ang 
illustrate the grammar study and to vey 
largely replace in the second semester singk 
isolated and unrelated sentences. Neverthe 
less, there is no major disagreement about the 
scope of the first year’s work. It is the conten 
and conduct of the second-year course that is 
in my opinion, in sales dire need of improve 
ment, and it is on an experiment in this cours 
that I wish to report. 

I am very doubtful about the wisdom of 
the usual choice of the author to whose work 
Latin students are first introduced. Heroic 
efforts are made, especially at the high-school 
level, to resuscitate and enliven Caesar's ac 
count of military campaigns, winter camps, 
forced marches, tribal feuds, and so on. Yet 
is doubtful if they meet with much success 
This is not to imply that the Gallic War is 
completely lacking in human interest. Cer 
tainly it has great historical value. But 
Caesar’s notes are in general sadly lacking in 
the humanizing and liberalizing qualities for 
which we protest that classical literature 
stands. Actually, his pages illustrate the hard, 
unphilosophic, imperialistic, and even cruel 
side of the Roman mentality, that Roman 
principle which Hegel called “the cold ab 
straction of sovereignty and power, the pure 
egotism of the will in opposition to others.” 
I myself have taught Caesar only once, Deo 
gratias, and so am perhaps unqualified to 
judge, but I cannot conceive of a college stu 
dent deriving much intellectual cimulatiaal of 
edification from the Gallic War. It is proby 
ble, indeed, that Caesar himself would be 
more dismayed than flattered if he could know 
that his Commentaries have formed the only 
first-hand material on which countless modem 
students have based their opinion of classical 
literature. 
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You may perhaps agree with me on the 
wore of content, for indeed there is nothing 
new or revolutionary in the above remarks, 
but you will probably point out that Caesar's 
latin is the simplest and most “Attic” of 
classical prose and has proved to be the best 
vehicle for that very difficult transition from 
studying grammar to reading the literature. 
But 80-90% of students nowadays do not go 
beyond the second year, and it becomes vital 
that the reading material they do get be of the 
best possible quality. In this connection, 
Professor Gerald Else, a member of the Com- 
mittee on Educational Policies of the Classi- 
cal Association of the Middle West and 
South, has this to say: “Caesar was never 
chosen as a terminal author; he has been left 
as a terminal author—J almost said as a 
terminal moraine—by the erosion of time.” 
Furthermore, Caesar is to my way of thinking 
not a particularly easy author. His sentences 
are often long and involved, and much of his 
vocabulary is technical, difficult to remember, 
and of little use from the standpoint of English 
etymology. 

But if not Caesar, then what author shall 
we select? The choice is crucial; for an intelli- 
gent student will probably do his best with 
his first author, but if he finds the style or 
syntax unreasonably difficult or, worse still, 
the thought unworthy of the hard work it 
takes to get at it, he is very likely either to 
drop the course or simply stop trying—and 
with considerable justification. The college 
student of today is very much-*-perhaps too 
much—aware of the fact that he has no time 
to waste. “Made” Latin is surely out of the 
question, and even simplified authors are 
sarcely worthy of the second-year college 
student. Writers such as Nepos and Phaedrus 
produced easy Latin, it is true, but they are 
admittedly second-rate. There is also the un- 
limited treasure of medieval Latin, for which 
much can be said, but it is particularly the 
culture and the language of the classical period 
to which most of us have been equipped to 
introduce our students. Actually, there is a 
classical author who satisfies our require- 
ments very well. I mean Cicero—but not the 
Cicero of the Orations or the Letters. The 


Orations, in my experience, suffer from some 
what the same drawbacks as the Gallic War. 
The sentences are inordinately long and in- 
volved for the novice, and in addition an 
adequate understanding of the content re- 
quires a great deal of knowledge of the politi- 
cal events of the period. The same applies to 
the content of the Letters, while their style is 
often compressed and colloquial to the point 
of obscurity for the beginner. 

But how about the philosophical essays? 
Ever since a first reading, I have enjoyed, if 
not their originality and depth, at least their 
sanity, clarity, simplicity of style, and the 
universality of most of their subject matter. It 
is true that the De Amicitia and De Senectute 
are often read in college, though not, I think, 
as a first author, but for years I have felt that 
the easiest from the language standpoint and 
perhaps the most interesting in content is the 
De Natura Deorum. The past two semesters 
have provided an opportunity to test this 
hunch. 

Last summer in the second eight-week term 
I read the essay with a class of six, meeting for 
fifty minutes each week day. During the fall 
semester there were twelve in the class, meet- 
ing the usual three times per week. The mat- 
ter of getting the Latin in front of them was 
not simple. The best edition of the text was 
published by Joseph Mayor (Cambridge 
University Press 1880-85). It has full and 
careful annotation. I know of two school 
editions, one by Austin Stickney (Ginn and 
Heath, 1881) and the other by Rheinhold 
Klotz (Harper, 1893). But all three editions 
are long out of print. Rather than give up the 
experiment, I decided to try an apparently 
desperate procedure for the small summer- 
term class and ordered half a dozen copies of 
the essay as published in the Loeb Classical 
Library (1933—text mainly that of Mayor; 
translation by H. Rackham). Small Latin-to- 
English dictionaries had also to be supplied, 
and annotation was provided in class as we 
read. The understanding was that the transla- 
tion might, of course, be used in preparation, 
but that during recitation it was to be dis- 
creetly veiled, and the students were to be 
responsible for their own interpretation, in 
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clear and concise English, of the content of 
the Latin text. It was announced that the 
only formal examination would be an indi- 
vidual oral one, in which they would be 
presented with passages selected from what 
had been read in class and questioned on their 
content and context. They were warned, too, 
that a passage at sight would be included. 

The De Natura Deorum consists of three 
fairly lengthy books. The first contains an 
introduction in which Cicero defends his new 
departure in writing in Latin on philosophical 
subjects and sets the stage for the dialogue. 
Then the Epicurean protagonist criticizes the 
ideas of earlier philosophers on deity and sets 
forth the theological views of his School. Fol- 
lowing this, the spokesman for the Academics 
speaks in rebuttal of the Epicurean tenets. 
Book II contains a statement of Stoic theology, 
while in Book III the Academic criticism of 
that system is explained. 

In the summer term we read in Latin most 
of Book I and part of Book II, while in the 
fall term we covered a good deal less text and 
with generally less satisfactory results. This 
interested me particularly, since almost all 
members of both classes had taken their ele- 
mentary work together, and the average 
grade of the summer group had not been 
noticeably higher then. And so we have here 
additional evidence, if such were needed, 
that the maximum results in language work 
are attained in small groups meeting fre- 
quently. We, of course, carefully read the re- 
mainder of the essay in translation and also 
discussed its content in class. Assignments 
were made in secondary material having to do 
with the author and with the history of 
GraecoRoman philosophy. Reports were 
made in class on each of the major philosophi- 
cal schools of Cicero’s time, and it was under- 
stood that part of the oral examination would 
deal with that material. 

Finally, a questionnaire was distributed, to 
be returned unsigned at the end of the se- 
mester. Seventeen were turned in, and I have 
every reason to believe that they reflect the 
honest opinion of the students involved. Al- 
though this is admittedly a very small amount 
of material on which to base conclusions, I 
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would like to give you an idea of the resyly 
To the first question (Without any previg, 
knowledge of the specific subject matter at 
the comparative difficulty of the Latin, wo; 
you be inclined to be more interested in rex, F 
ing of the leading theological views in Rom 
of the first century before Christ than jy | 
Julius Caesar's military exploits or Cicer: 
political orations?) there were fifteen affirm 
tive replies and two uncertain. One studep: 
pointed out, with some justice, that th 
answer would depend primarily on om; 
general interests. It is true that about tw 
thirds of these students are preparing for th 
ministry and should find this material px 
ticularly worthwhile, but it seems reasonabk 
to expect any serious college student to fini 
the educated Romans’ ideas about deity of | 
least equal interest to the fate of the Helvet: ; 
or how Cicero berated Catiline. Actually 
several veterans who are not pre-theolog | 
were among the most enthusiastic partic 
pants in class discussion. 

To the second question (Have you foun 
the De Natura Deorum interesting?) ther 
were again fifteen affirmative replies, one un 
certain, and one cautious answer, ~ Parts o 
it.” The third question (Have you been abk | 
to understand the argument without a writ 
ten commentary but after class discussion) | 
elicited thirteen yeses, and four uncertains 
Question 4 (Do you believe that the reading 
of the De Natura Deorum has been of rel 
value to you, both from the point of viewa 
information 2nd encouraging you to contem | 
plate and discuss theological questions’ 
brought forth fourteen yeses, two noes, ant 
one uncertain. These first four questions fom 
a group quite distinct from the last two. The 
answers seem to show that a large majontty 
found the subject matter interesting and it 
interpretation and discussion worthwhile and 
not beyond their comprehension. 

Concerning Question 5 (Do you beliew 
that the use of a book with translation oppo | 
site the Latin text has helped you to make th 
transition from grammar study to reading’)! 
am not sure that the results (fourteen affirm 
tive, one no, two uncertain) are very conclt 
sive, since the students could make a com 
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parison only by guessing how they would 
have made out if forbidden the use of a trans- 
lation. To Question 6 (Have you depended 
less on the translation as you read further?) 
there were nine ayes, five nays, and three 
uncertains. My own conclusions on the suc- 
cess of this part of the experiment are rather 
tentative. As mentioned above, the Loeb text 
was originally not a choice but a last resort. 
It is probably an inhuman temptation to the 
student to glance across the page before he has 
done all he can with the Latin, although he 
can hardly be silly enough to memorize the 
English and repeat it in recitation when that 
would be so obvious. He is thus forced to use 
the translation with at least some discretion. 
And—quite apart from the question of the 
Loeb text and the De Natura Deorum—it 
seems to me that a teacher is unwise to refuse 
his students any open and above-board use of 
a translation. Many will undoubtedly get 
access to one anyhow, and will probably 
create for themselves not only a learning 
problem but perhaps a moral one as well. 
Moreover, there is a use for translations to 
which no one can deny legitimacy; i.e. in 
tying together the selections read in the 
original language. This should surely be done 
whenever a literary unit cannot be read in 
toto. And if it can be impressed on the student 
who is attacking his first author that there is 
a distinction between intelligent use of a 
translation in his preparation and abject en- 
slavement to it, he should be able to save 
himself hours of useless floundering and con- 
sequent despondency. Of course, the aim 
should be a gradual emancipation from its use, 
and almost two-thirds of these students be- 
lieve that they made progress in this regard. 

If the De Natura Deorum can serve our 
purpose—and I think it can better than any 
other work I know—the great need is obvi- 
ously for a good new text. It might well con- 
tain some sections in translation and should 
include a vocabulary, an introduction with a 
concise treatment of the philosophical schools, 
and a set of notes which neither translate 
every second phrase nor point out parallels in 
a dozen other authors of whom the student at 
this stage has never even heard. The problem 
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is to ascertain the demand, if any, that there 
would be for such a book, and if this de- 
veloped, to try to convince a publisher to 
undertake the printing. Meanwhile, I plan 
work on a mimeographed version for my own 
classes. 

Finally, a few words about the second se- 
mester. There is little doubt that the student 
who will not continue with Latin beyond this 
point ought to be introduced to Roman 
poetry. Several top-rank candidates immedi- 
ately come to mind (Horace, Ovid, Vergil, 
Martial, Catullus, Terence, etc.), and it 
would be difficult to say which is the easiest 
for the novice. Selections from several might 
be read, but even at the fastest practicable 
pace the student would get but a bare smat- 
tering of each. The study of a single poet is 
surely preferable, and I believe Vergil’s 
Aeneid is the logical choice both from the 
point of view of the poetry itself and its later 
influence. The CAMWS committee men- 
tioned above has recommended using the 
Aeneid for the whole second year. I feel that 
this is expecting rather too much of a first- 
semester second-year student. A prose author 
appears to be a rather necessary transition, 
though it is probably true that for the high- 
school student, with whom the committee is 
primarily concerned, the subject matter of 
the De Natura Deorum would rule it out 
pretty conclusively. 

At any rate, the same two classes have 
read or are reading the Aeneid and seem to 
find it fairly easy going. Last semester the 
smaller group covered Books I, IV, and most 
of VI. The rest of the poem was read in trans- 
lation and some collataral reading was as- 
signed. Again the only examination is a final 
individual oral. We lay much stress on learn- 
ing to read the verse, and are using a Sound- 
scriber to make recordings. If the reaction of 
my classes can be used as an index, this 
technique will clearly do much for the study 
of classical as well as modern languages. We 
cut a record about mid-semester and a second 
at the end of the term. Each student chooses 
a passage, practices the reading, works out 
his own translation in prose or verse, and 
records it. Their enthusiasm is of a higher 
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caliber than the literary result, but after all 
it must be remembered that only some seven 
hundred days before their final recording 
they were benighted souls who were both 
ignorant of and in most cases prejudiced 
against Latin or any other foreign language. 
In that light, it does look as if something 
worthwhile has been accomplished. In the 
case of some of them we may even dare to 
conjecture: “Forsan et haec olim meminisse 
iuvabit.” 





NOTE ON AN EXPERIMENT 
WITH HOMER 


Georce N. Conk.in 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 





AST year at Wesleyan University a 
two-semester course in Homer was of- 
fered as a substitute for the usual elementary 
Greek course in traditional Attic. While the 
course was designed to fulfill the purposes of 
elementary Greek so far as those students who 
planned to go on to the second year were con- 
cerned, it was especially set up to attract non- 
Classics majors. That is to say, strong empha- 
sis was placed on the reading of Homer in the 
original and the critical examination of Hom- 
er’s poetry and literary milieu. 

The first semester of this project was nat- 
urally occupied wholly with paradigms and 
vocabulary building. Pharr’s Homeric Greek 
served quite well as the text. In the second 
semester, however, students were put on 
their own for translation requirements. The 
Odyssey texts in Schoder and Horrigan’s 
Reading Course in Homeric Greek were used 
and each student was required to finish a mini- 
mum of fifteen hundred translation lines in or- 
der to qualify for a grade of C. 

Two class hours a week were scheduled for 
this translation work and what grammatical 
tutoring was necessary. The remaining hour 
(in practice usually two hours) was devoted 
to a weekly seminar on Homeric criticism. 


GEORGE N. CONKLIN 


Here group discussions, frequently lively ap; 
never dull, ranged over such topics as the be: 
and worst translations of Homer, comparig, 
of the Iliad and Beowulf, Matthew Arnolf; 
essay On Translating Homer, the geograp) 
of the Odyssey and, repeatedly, the pertiner 
questions, Can Homer's poetry really } 
translated? (which all students consistently- 
perhaps fearfully—answered in the negatiye 

Such in outline was the year with Home 
but in the second semester there was madez 
important addition, the principal reason acy 
ally for writing this note. 

For a term paper each student was requir 
to prepare an original translation of [liad 
Book I, in any form he chose but with fy 
grammatical notes explaining all major dev 
tions from the Lang, Leaf and Myers version 
The results, varying considerably in merits 
translations, indicated not only competer: 
study but a high degree of earnestness and x 
enthusiastic grasp of the principles of trans 
lation. All were original and all were deep 
concerned with the “proper flavor” of Hon 
er’s lines. 

What was important, and here is the cheer 
ing significance of the experiment, was thi 
each student worked with the poetry d 
Homer rather than a text in Greek. It wa 
particularly rewarding to watch these stu 
dents (some of whom were literature majors 
discover the greatness of Homer. Auniliay 
readings in Homeric criticism took on a re 
pertinence with these translators and becam 
guides for their own work rather than mer 
philological esoterica. Incidentally remarkabk 
a deplorable phenomenon in one sense, wi 
Homer's achievement in rivalling the statur 
of T. S. Eliot. Homer, too, it appears, is the 
poet for modern man and Mr. Eliot's Sweeney 
gave way to Homer’s Odysseus. Vae victis! 

Classicists may deplore the elimination of: 
more rigorous program in grammar—the a 
thor of this note, it should be stated, is merely 
an English professor—but should surely & 
pleased that Homer, the poet, overcam 
Homer, the literary totem. 
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“WE SEE BY THE PAPERS” 


Continued from Page 143 


“b) the idiotic purveying as literature of any- 
thing that happened to be written in Latin, 

“c) the equally idiotic refusal to teach Latin as 
, language rather than as a moldy acrostic.” 

Miss Mildred Estelle Carson of Monmouth, 
ill, wrote a reply on the first score (Time, Sep- 
tember 27): “Professor Spackman’s university 
students may not agree that the Aeneid contains 
an exciting love affair, but I wish to assure him 
that high-school students (at least the girls) do. 
Most of them are strong partisans of Dido.” 
Onthe other score, we believe that if he will read 
the CEP’s reports in this issue of CJ and that of 
November 1947, he will not find irreconcilable 
diferences from his own interpretation of the 
demise of Latin. 

. 


Tue QUESTION OF the survival and vitality of the 
Classics was treated in a newspaper article 

New York Heratp Trisune, August 15) by 
Professor Walter R. Agard of the University 
of Wisconsin, President of the American Classi- 
cal League. Citing the available statistics, he 
pointed out that the number of high-school Latin 
students is almost as large as the combined total 
for all other languages, that the development of 
translation Classics courses in colleges is expand- 
ing the cultural influence of Latin and Greek 
studies, and that there is a great need for well 
trained teachers who can interpret the Classics in 
the light of the new requirements in American 
education. 

Professor Agard’s prominent role in the de- 
velopment of a new Department of Integrated 
Liberal Studies at the University of Wisconsin 
was set forth in an article in the Milwaukee 


Journat of May 30. Professor Paul MacKend- 
rick, a frequent contributor to CJ, was also 
named in connection with the new program, 
which gives due attention to Greek and Roman 
culture. 

Still another approach to the field of General 
Education is envisaged in a new adult education 
program announced by Cleveland College of 
Western Reserve University. A program of 
seminars giving the equivalent of sixty semester 
credit hours leads to the newly created degree, 
Associate in Philosophy (Ph.A.), designed “for 
people who want to try to inquire like scientists, 
or reason like philosophers, or explain like his- 
torians, or imagine like poets and artists.” 
(Clipping from unidentified Cleveland news- 
paper.) 

© 


ULysses’ HOME TOWN, Ithaca, modern Levkas, 
was severely damaged by a tidal wave last sum- 
mer, according to a dispatch forwarded to us by 
Professor Jotham Johnson, CJ's Editor for 
Archaeology (Newark Eveninc News, July 1). 


THE GAUGE OF RAILROAD TRACKS in England and 
America was determined by a Roman soldier, 
says a note which one of our students clipped 
from the magazine True for August. It seems 
that English railways followed wagon roads 
which were started by Roman chariots, which 
had their axle length officially established at the 
length of the Roman military pace—4 feet, 84 
inches. 
W. C. S. 





CLASSICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE ATLANTIC STATES 


Autumn 

Saturday, November 27, 1948, 10:30 A.M., 

inthe Music Room of the Chalfonte, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 


PROGRAM 


Proressor F. Gorvon Stocxin, Houghton 
College, Houghton, N. Y., “Classics in the 
Primum Agmen.” ~ 

Dr. Everyn H. Curt, University of Dela- 


Meeting 


ware, Newark, Delaware, “The Role of the 
Publisher in Ancient Rome.” 

Dr. Atston H. Cuase, Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Massachusetts, “The Battle for the 
Books.” 

Dr. Jonn F. Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 
“An Introduction to Linguistic Science 
through Latin.” 
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IPHIGENIA IN KENTUCKY 


EuIsABETH V. FREELAND 
MarGARET HALL SCHOOL 
VERSAILLES, KENTUCKY 





OR years it has been a tradition at 

Margaret Hall School, Versailles, Ken- 
tucky, that in the spring the whole student 
body shall be in an opera; but two years ago 
we found that the school had outgrown the 
stage, and so half of the girls, instead of being 
in an opera, gave Everyman. For 1948, there- 
fore, we had a new tradition, and we badly 
wanted a play with the virtues of Everyman: 
simplicity, suitability to girls, absence of 
royalty, and high seriousness. Finding one 
was an acute problem until the Assistant 
Principal said one day, “When I was at Valle 
Crucis we gave Iphigenia Among the Taurians 
—Murray’s translation. They liked it—and 
there are some wonderful pictures of costumes 
in a Geographic I’ve kept.” 

So we chose Iphigenia. Purely by coinci- 
dence, the music director decided upon Pur- 
cell's Dido and Aeneas, so the Latin classes all 
had to look up both sets of legends. After 
casting up the leads for both productions, the 
two directors simply divided up the school 
between them, down to the most unclassical 
and unmusical eighth grader. I emphasize this, 
because to my mind the most interesting part 
of the performance was, not so much the work 
of two or three of the leads, but the fact that 
the girls in the chorus, with no pretensions to 
dramatic ability, unusual brains, or even in- 
terest in the Classics, did such beautiful, 
sensitive, comprehensible work. It was the 
result of the general tradition that “Margaret 
Hall choruses always do well,” but also, 
visibly, the terrific force of that particular 
play. 

The costumes, thanks to some articles we 
found in THe Crassicat Journat for 1913, 


were of unbleached muslin, dyed on the 
kitchen stove, and lavishly stencilled by the 
Art Department, which also advised step by 
step on the colors. This is an important point, 
and could make or mar the visual effect of the 
play. Our Iphigenia wore deep rose, stencilled 
in the colors of a flame; Orestes clear yellow; 
Pylades green, against a chorus in dull red- 
purple, soft purples, and blue—the stencilling 
using the same colors in different combina- 
tions, like a fugue. The costumes were made 
by a professional, using the Geographic pic- 
tures of a bimillennial celebration at Athens, 
and were extremely simple in cut, with san 
dals or bare feet, and plain heavy jewelry. 

Our time and ability were limited, and we 
had no experience with Greek choruses, so 
we made no attempt at music or dancing, but 
simply drilled the chorus on clear intelligent 
unison recital of the words, with very simple 
movements, mostly suggested by the girls 
themselves. This had the advantage of reas- 
suring them, for they began with an obvious 
feeling that they might be asked to be over- 
demonstrative—"‘look silly.” The backdrop 
was a plain beige curtain which lights up 
well, with two Doric columns painted by the 
music director's wife on old window shades; 
and we had a carpenter make a low platform 
with three shallow steps and a plain wooden 
bench. Later we took the platform out-of- 
doors and repeated the performance against a 
background of shrubbery. 

The Art Department made colored posters, 
which we sent out to every college and high 
school in our section; this not only brought in 
a good-sized audience, but created much 
interest among Classics departments in the 
region, where almost no classical plays have 
been given. 

The effect of the performance, given after 
three months’ rehearsal by a miscellaneous 
cast of high-school girls, not all students even 
of Latin and none students of Greek or of 
dramatics, was beautiful to look at and listen 
to, and emotionally quite powerful. 




















THE RADIO RETURNS 
TO DIONYSUS 


D. Herbert Abel 


Loyola University 





Ed. Note:—The following paper was read at 
the luncheon session of the Cornell College 
Classical Conference, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, on 
May 1 last. Immediately following Professor 
Abel's introduction, students of the Depart- 
ment of Speech under direction of Professor 
Seth Fessenden presented a radio-dramatiza- 
tion of the myth of Phaéthon by Professor Abel. 


HERE are rew Americans who are not 

interested, at least casually, in the 
theatre and in its various developments, such 
as the cinema and the radio drama; and the 
modern stage, screen and radio have drawn 
heavily or directly adapted much from 
classic drama. Thus within the past decade 
there have been such productions as Amphit- 
ryon 38, produced by the Alfred Lunts, with 
the 38 meaning merely that it was the 38th 
known adaptation in dramatic history of 
Amphitruo “I” by Plautus. In musical 
comedy, the production of The Boys From 
Syracuse was a twentieth-century edition of 
the Plautine Menaechmi; two years ago an 
adaptation of the Lysistrata of Aristophanes 
appeared on Broadway; only last year Sir 
Laurence Olivier was playing Oedipus the 
King in London and New York. Quite re- 
cently also, Miss Katherine Cornell produced 
M. Pierre Anhouilh’s play entitled Antigone 
and the Tyrant, an excellent adaptation and 
imitation in the modern spirit of the Antigone 
of Sophocles, and even more recently Miss 
Judith Anderson has appeared in a twentieth- 
century production of Medea. 

In view of these examples we must realize 
that at the present time Greek tragedy is 
exerting a marked influence on the modern 
theatre. The Greek tragic drama was the 
peculiar product of the Greek genius and 
temperament, a product which, though 
possessing the seeds of the cosmopolitanism 
that it is presently displaying, was not profit- 





ably transplanted from the Greek to Italian 
soil, for it needed not the cold practicality of 
Rome, but rather the kindly husbandry of 
the Greek humansim, the warming sun of the 
imaginative Greek heart, and the irrigation of 


Greek religious fervor. Unfortunately, th | 


majority of the students of the classical lap 


guages, specializing as they do in Latin, neve | 


get a thorough and first-hand acquaintang 
with the best of classic drama, simply becaug 
their field of concentration does noc include 
sufhcient Greek. This is, in truth, a marked 
disadvantage, for much of modern dramatic 
technique, particularly that of radio drama, 
derives from the tragic technique of fifth cen 
tury Athens. 

It may be objected that few of us ever be. 
come authors of anything, and a fortiori of 
radio scripts; hence it may seem of little value 
to note any concordance of technique he 
tween the modern radio and ancient tragedy. 
We should not, however, confuse education 
and training. We may be trained to produce 
something ourselves; we should be educated 
to appreciate better the productions of others. 
Socrates makes this distinction for us neatly 
in the Protagoras when he is questioning 
Hippocrates’ ideals in attending the classes 
of the great Sophist. Hippocrates does not 
care to admit that, in studying with Protag- 
oras, he will become a professional sophist. 
And Socrates replies: 

After all, Hippocrates, this is not the type of 
learning, I presume, that you expect to get from 
Protagoras, but rather the sort that you received 
from your grammar teacher, your music teacher, 
or your athletic trainer. For you did not study 
under each of these for a technical purpose, that 
you might become a craftsman of their sort, but 
rather for culture, as is fitting for a private 
gentleman. 


Hence we may well realize that, just as 
sophistic training included a thorough knowl 
edge of the poets and prose writers of the 
sophists’ own antiquity, so our own educw 
tion in the appreciation of modern drama, 
particularly as it is revealed to us via radio, 
should include a rather thorough knowledge 
of the drama of the ancient Greeks. 

The ancient Greek tragedy had to function 
without many of the advantages at the com 
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mand of the modern playwright. Not the 
least of these was the absence of a front cur- 
tain. This device was unknown to the 
Greeks, and its absence conditioned to a very 
great extent the opening and closing scenes of 
the drama. The action of the play could 
hardly begin by plunging in medias res, with 
the characters seated at a banquet table, nor 
could it end on a particularly high or melo- 
dramatic note, with the heroine announcing 
her intention of marrying the villain, while 
the mother faints in the arms of her attendant. 
Scenes had to begin on a bare stage with the 
entrance of the first character; they had to 
end quietly with the characters retiring to the 
scene room under their own power; other- 
wise a ludicrous effect resulted. 


No Production Effects 


In ADDITION to the lack of a front curtain, 
the ancient tragedy was further hampered by 
what may be called the absence of production 
effects. To begin with, plays were produced 
under the open sky and only in the daytime. 
The problems of artificial illumination were 
non-existent; from the standpoint of lighting, 
the success of the production was dependent 
only upon the weather, and theatrical pro- 
ductions were so scheduled as to coincide 
with seasons of favorable weather. Still, the 
absence of artificial illumination made it im- 
possible to employ stage lighting for any 
gruesome effect or for any psychological rein- 
forcement of the action. If the sunlight could 
have been dimmed out as Alcestis was dying, 
the scene would have had greater emotional 
pull; if the Furies could have come darting out 
of dark corners at Orestes they would have 
been more fearsome. Hence a greater responsi- 
bility was placed upon the playwright, for 
inasmuch as the stage electrician had not yet 
been born, the lines of the play had to build 
and sustain the psychological mood desired. 
ltis mall wonder, then, that Sophocles in the 
Philoctetes had to dot the play with a great 
number of wailings and lamentations, and 
with cries of Omoi and Papai. 

Similarly, realistic or illusion scenery was 
unknown; in its stead the dignified architec- 
tue of the scene building, representing a 


temple or a palace, served as the background 
of the action. Of course, what are now called 
stage effects or properties were not completely 
unknown. Thus the gods could be lowered 
from the top of the proscenion by a block and 
tackle, thus becoming a veritable deus ex 
machina. On top of the proskenion also would 
stand the impersonator of Zeus, hurling his 
thunderbolts—which were flashes and streaks 
painted on wooden slabs—at the actors be 
low; then the thunder would follow, a 
thunder produced by striking stone-filled 
hides against metal plates. Finally, through 
the center door in the scene building might be 
pushed the eccyclema—a little cart—on 
which the characters would be: arranged in 
tableau, in order to represent what had oc- 
curred inside the palace or temple. 
Nevertheless, for the ancient Greek play- 
wright the construction of the theatre and 
the stage carpentry, lighting, and other 
mechanical devices became non-essential and 
almost negligible factors, save where they 
placed obstacles in the road of expression. 
The play and the actors were the most 
important factors in his dramaturgy, and of 
these two the play was far more important 
than the actor, for the art of acting was 
further hampered by other conventions. 
First of all, the tragic actor wore buskins, or 
thick-soled boots, the purpose of which was 
to raise the stature of the actor to something 
approximating the size of the semi-divine 
hero he was portraying, for according to the 
Homeric tradition the men of the ‘mythical 
past were taller and stronger by far than the 
men of the historical present. With such 
heavy, stilt-like things on his feet, the tragic 
actor found it a cumbersome job to move 
rapidly from place to place; when he walked 
he was forced to stride majestically, and the 
dramatists realized the utter impossibility of 
the actors’ ever portraying a violent scene, 
such as hand-to-hand conflict, without making 
themselves ridiculous. If the actor ever lost 
his balance in such a wrestling match, it 
would have taken a whole stage crew to set 
him upright again; the actor would have been 
like an unhorsed knight in a mediaeval tourna- 
ment. All such action, therefore, was banned 
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from the stage; it took place out of sight of the 
audience, and was related with due pomp and 
pride by the character himself when he re- 
turned the victor, or by a messenger who had 
seen the contest and witnessed the hero's sad 
ending. 

The art of gesture and facial expression was 
also conditioned by the stage conventions. 
Due to the great distance at which most of the 
audience was removed from the actors,and due 
to the fact that the characters represented 
were superhuman beings, the gestures were 
wide and sweeping, greatly exaggerated in di- 
rection and in intensity. The problems of facial 
expression were non-existent for the actor, for 
all actors wore a mask indicating the type of 
character they were portraying. This massive 
head-piece did away with all necessity for 
silent acting. 


Emotion and Convention 


But, ALTHOUGH the mask relieved the actor 
of the need of mirroring his emotions in his 
face, it placed a correspondingly heavy bur- 
den on the playwright, for in the Greek 
theatre the playwright became the make-up 
artist as well as the author. The modern 
actor can change his facial expression to suit 
the lines which he has to read; the classic 
actor could not. If he were on the stage wear- 
ing a mask depicting woe, he had to be woeful 
throughout the scene. If, then, a reversal of 
fortune did happen to occur, and it became 
necessary for him to express joy, he could not 
do it by facial expression. It then was up to 
the playwright to assume this burden. 

That the playwrights realized this problem 
and that they solved it may be seen in at 
least one example from the Electra of Sopho- 
cles. In one scene Electra is on the stage, 
wearing the mask depicting sorrow, and be- 
wailing the continued absence of her brother, 
Orestes. At this point Orestes returns, and 
the recognition scene follows in full view of 
the audience. Poor Electra! She has no oppor- 
tunity to dash into the scene-room and change 
her make-up; there she is on the stage, with 
the tears streaming down the cheeks of the 
mask, when she should be expressing joy at 
seeing her brother. But Sophocles finds a way 
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out of the dilemma: Orestes warns her not tp 
reveal her joy in her face, lest their mother 


against whom they are plotting, should leap | 


the real cause. Electra answers that he need 
not fear; never will she reveal her joy; for two 


reasons, the first, that her sorrow has been | 


deeply melted within her, and the second, 
that ever since Orestes has come back, she 
has been crying for joy. 

Now at all these points the modern radio 
drama has contact. There is no visual aid jp 
radio drama, until at least television becomes 
perfected and universal. Illusion scenery can. 
not be used, and the heightening of psycho 


logical mood by lighting effects is impossible, | 


Actors before the microphone can gesticulate 
and make all sorts of grimaces, but the delicate 
mechanism picks up nothing save the sound, 
and nothing of such silent acting ever comes 
over the air. Violent action also cannot bk 
adequately represented; it can be merely sug 
gested by sound effects and usually must k 
explained as having happened, much in th 
manner of the messenger speeches in Greek 
tragedy. Facial expression must be written 
into the lines of the script; the character must 
ask: “Roberta, why do you frown?” since 
obviously the audience cannot see the frown. 
In fact even the entrances of characters must 
be foreshadowed, since the audience cannot 
see the person entering the scene. Someone in 
the play who is already known to the listening 
audience must exclaim: “Oh, here comes 
William now,” otherwise, when William be 
gins talking over the air, the listener will say: 
““Now, who on earth is he?”” Much the same 
necessity was laid upon the Greek play 
wright; whenever a character entered th 
scene for the first time his entrance was for 
shadowed. Thus, in Oedipus Rex, the ev 
trance of Creon is announced by Oedipus, 
and the entrance of Jocasta by the chorus 
Oedipus himself starts the show, and, having 
the first lines, tells us himself who he is: “], 
styled by all,” he cries, “Oedipus the Ill 
trious.” 

In the modern stage play and cinema the 
first appearance of the principal actor may ke 
delayed until the setting and proper character 
build-up has been given. In Greek tragedy, 
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however, the principal character usually ap- 
pears very early in the story in order to cap- 
ture the interest; the same is true in radio 
drama. Seldom if ever is the entrance of the 
principal character of the script delayed for 
more than one or two minutes in a half-hour 
script. 

The lack of illusion scenery and of a 
printed program made it incumbent upon the 
Greek playwright to explain the setting and 
the background of the plot, giving the details 
of time, place, and character in a prologue. 
The radio drama has a similar problem, and 
radio scripts almost universally begin with a 
brief statement by the “Announcer” which 
sets the stage for the action of the characters. 
The prologue of the Agamemnon of Aeschy- 
lus, in which the watchman on the palace 
tower gives the necessary background, is al- 
most identical in detail with many of the 
announcer'’s speeches in radio drama. Breaks 
between scenes or episodes in the Greek 
tragedy were accomplished by having the 
chorus sing an ode which interpreted the 
drama to the audience. Similarly, breaks be- 
tween episodes in radio drama are accom- 
plished by means of musical interludes, which 
are atmospheric, that is, they reflect the mood 
or tone of the scene just completed. 


Tragedy and ““Soap Opera” 


Tue Greek TRAGEDY was the story of the 
reversal of fortune of one man, not that of a 
group of characters. The interest was always 
placed squarely upon the shoulders of the 
protagonist, on an Oedipus, or an Ajax, or an 
Electra, to such an extent that usually the 
plays are actually so named. The same tech- 
uique is employed in the modern radio drama, 
and even in the so-called “soap operas.” 
Many of these plays are of the “star” type, 
that is, being written for a particular actor or 
actress, such as the plays of the Silver 
Theatre for Helen Hayes, the Dr. Christian 
stories for Jean Hersholt, or the Sherlock 
Holmes series for Basil Rathbone. 

In speaking of the actors, we must note 
especially the application in the radio drama 


of the classic rule of the three actors. Accord- 
ing to this rule, which was broken by the 
Greeks only rarely, not more than three per- 
sons could be on the stage as speaking char- 
acters at any one time. There could be 
crowds of mute characters, soldiers, guards, 
and even general atmospheric noise and bab- 
ble; but not more than three important char- 
acters could appear and speak in any one 
scene. This is a rule which has become almost 
an imperative of the radio drama. The listen- 
ing audience is faced with the need of dis- 
tinguishing characters solely by their voices, 
and audiences find it hard to keep in mind 
more than three voices at any one time. 

Radio scripts as a rule follow closely the 
Aristotelian rules for the reversal of fortune, 
and for the various types of recognition scene 
which he outlines in the Poetics. Even in plot 
development there is much in radio drama 
that is akin to Greek tragedy, particularly the 
use in radio plays of the minor climax which 
heightens the interest while contributing to 
the main climax at the end. It is indeed prob- 
able that a detailed study of the plot struc- 
ture and character development in such plays 
as Oedipus the King and Philoctetes would 
provide an excellent foundation for radio 
drama technique, since Aristotle states: 

The plot should be so framed that, even 
without seeing the things take place, he who 
simply hears the account -of them shall be filled 
with horror and pity at the incidents; which is 
just the effect that the mere recital of the story in 
Oedipus would have on one. 


Furthermore, very fruitful material for the 
modern radio drama can be found in the 
adaptations of the ancient stories of the days 
when the world was young. As Horace states 
in the Art of Poetry: 


Rectius Iliacum carmen deducis in actus, 
Quam si proferres ignota indictaque primus. 


From time to time I have attempted to follow 
the Horatian advice, and I invite you to 
listen to one such attempt: the radio script: 


Beyond the Pillars of Hercules. . . . 





Classical Articles 
In Non-€lassical 
Periodicals .. 


AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST 50 (1948). 
(January-March: 31-44) Frank M. Snowden, 
Jr., “The Negro in Ancient Greece.” “The atti- 
tude of the ancient Greeks toward the Negro is 
epitomized ... by Menander, who insists that 
it makes no difference whether one is an Ethiopian 
or a Scythian; natural bent, not race, determines 
nobility. The evidence of both art and literature 
seems to indicate that Menander was represent- 
ing not merely the philosophic hope of an idealist, 
but that he was reflecting rather an attitude which 
had its roots deeply imbedded in the social sub- 
soil of contemporary society.” 

AMERICAN AssociIATION OF UNiversity Pro- 
FESSORS BULLETIN 33 (1947).—(Winter: 629-639) 
William Hardy Alexander, “Cinderella or Prin- 
cess?” One of the most fundamental subjects of 
the liberal arts college is language; and the main 
defense for the study of language should not be 
either traditionalism or any “practical” value, 
but the fact that language is an art and deals 
with literary forms and human values. The prin- 
cipal reason for studying Latin, for example, is 
not that it helps us with English spelling, nor for 
studying French that we have to learn to read it 
for research. With language teachers “who under- 
stand what the arts are, and what their function 
is in life,’ we do not need to see the subject 
relegated like some Cinderella to “the kitchen to 
do the menial tasks of the household of learning.” 

AMERICAN SPEECH 22 (1947).—(February: 
3-17) Thomas Pyles, “The Pronunciation of 
Latin in English: a Lexicographical Dilemma.” 
The pronunciation of Latin words and phrases 
in an English context more or less heey to the 
reformed (“new,” “classical,” Roman”) system 
is becoming much commoner, although dic- 
tionary sanction is generally lacking. The tend- 
ency is somewhat stronger in America than in 
England. More dictionaries should recognize this 
change which is taking place. As things now 
stand, there is more and more confusion about 
how to pronounce a given Latin expression in 
English; this confusion may even result in am- 
biguity, as in the case of alumnae-alumni. 

AMERIKANISCHE RUNDSCHAU, 4, No. 7 (1948).— 
(February: 54-70) Jotham Johnson, ‘Entwick- 


17 





ein amerikanische 


lungen in der Archiologie: 
Bericht.” (85-92) James T. Lowe, “Auf dy 
Fliigeln der Legende,” a translation of “Ty 


Classical Origins of Aviation” in a recent numb, 
£ 


of Air Affairs. 

BULLETIN OF THE Facutty oF Arts (Fuad| 
University, Cairo) 9, Part 2 (1947).—(Decep 
ber: 85-90) D. S. Crawford, ““A Report on th 
Greek Papyri in the Fuad I University Library’ 
(91-126) D. L. Drew and D. S. Crawford, * "Gree 
Comedy’s Ancestry.”’ It does not necessarily 
follow that, the later an Aristophanic comedy jx 
the less information it will give us about th 
earliest example of the genre. “For an estimated 
the comparative value of the plays as evidence ¢ 
prior comedy each must be taken on its ow 
merits.... The development of Attic comed; 
may have been, not, as is often assumed, in th 
direction of, but right away from an origin 


t 
| 


unity to be found long before in the proto-play,” | 


In any case, the extant plays of Aristophane 
show “a number of structural and incidental cop 
stants within the main divisions.”’ Nine of thee 
constants are then listed by Drew and Crawford 
for the Agon-division, 
and thirteen for the Banquet-division. The firs 
is the hero, who is assisted “by a close com 
panion of equal social standing”; the second, “the 
object of venture”; the third, “a journey to som 
home, or other building, not his own, made by 
himself or his companion or made by both to 
gether”; etc. 

“Such a list of constants . . . points straight 
a relationship between Attic comedy and a mat 
riage-day. For ‘object of venture’ read ‘bride’;.. 
the hero is the bridegroom; the companion is th 
groomsman. These seek the bride in her father’ 
house. There is a show of resistance and an ordeal 
for the groom. The groom, of course, gains th 
day; carries off his bride in procession (Parab 
asis). There is a feast in the groom’s hous 
where the bride, suitably clothed, is cynosure of 
alleyes. . . . The bridal pair, wedded, are bedded 
The wedding-day is over. Its tripartite structure 
(Bride-fetching, Bride-transferring, Bride-welcom 
ing-home) is exactly reproduced in Aristophank 
comedy.” The evidence is then cited for thes 
constants as it is found in each of the eleven er 
tant plays, or it is stated that there is no evidence 
in certain instances. All this is done by a series 
nineteen schedules: from Schedule A.—The 
hero's ee ego (companion) to Schedule S- 
Sexual Intercourse. To take some examples from 
A, for instance, in the Birds Euelpides “shares 
Peithetaerus’ fortunes and dangers during th 


two for the Parabasis § 
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CLASSICAL ARTICLES 


Agon,” in the Thesmophoriazusae Mnesilochus 
“more than shares Euripides’ trials,” in the Frogs 
Xanthias “‘is much more an equal than a slave to 
Dionysus.” 

BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLanps LipRaARyY 31 
1948).—(January: 148-161) Eric G. Turner, “A 
Ptolemaic Vineyard Lease.” 

JourNAL OF THEOLOGICAL StupiEs 49 (1948).— 
(January-April: 57-58) Henry J. Cadbury, “A 
Possible Perfect in Acts IX. 34.” (58-73) G. W. 
H. Lampe, “Some Notes on the Significance of 
hasileia tou Theou, basileia Christou, in the Greek 
Fathers.” The interpretations found in the Greek 
Fathers of basileia tou Theou, basileia Christou 
“are extremely varied, and often differ widely 
from any of the meanings attached to these ex- 
pressions by the New Testament writers.” 
(73-79) Dom R. H. Connolly, “Eusebius H.E. 
v. 28,” 

Jupaica 4 (1948).—(1 April: 57-77) Hans 
Bietenhard, “Die Freiheitskriege der Juden unter 
den Kaisern Trajan und Hadrian und der mes- 
sianische Tempelbau.” For the reign of Trajan 
we have a clearer picture of the events that took 
place among the Jews outside of Palestine than 
we do of what was happening within the country. 
A severe catastrophe befell all the Jews of the 
Diaspora in his reign; the flourishing Jewish 
communities of Egypt, Cyrene, and Cyprus were 


| destroyed, and the Jews of Babylonia decimated. 


Dire events must have taken place in Palestine 
as well; these became perpetuated in Jewish 
memory as the “War of Quietus,” and the out- 
come of them was the separation of the Jews from 
Greek culture and the Greek language. 
LANGUAGE 23 (1947).—(October-December: 
389-398.) Yakov Malkiel, “Spanish cosecha and 
Its Congeners.”’ Cosechar ‘to reap’ is a blend of 
cogechar and sechar. The latter is from “Lat. 
*sectdre “to cut,’ a reconstructed form, believed, 
on good evidence, to have entrenched itself in the 
AsturLeonese and the Galician dialect areas, 
originally as an intensive variant of secdre.” 
(426-429) Robert A. Hall, Jr., “Latin -s- in 
Italian.” The material in Jaberg and Jud’s lin- 
guistic atlas of Italy and southern Switzerland 
“fully confirms the thesis that unvoiced -s- is 
the normal Tuscan and standard Italian develop- 
ment of Latin -s- (of any origin), parallel to the 
tegular preservation in Italian of Latin unvoiced 
intervocalic _stops.”’ (429-430) Yakov Malkiel, 
“Relics of Latin melligo in Balkan Romance.”— 
24 (1948)—( January-March: 47-50) George Mel- 
ville Bolling, “Word Ends and Haplology.” 
“Haplology . . . within a word is a familiar phe- 
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nomenon.” Cf. dixti for dixisti and natrix from 
*natritrix. “Examples with intervening word end 
are far less frequent.” But we do find some—not 
only such English instances as Rhines for Rhine 
wines and the baterloo for the battle of Waterloo, 
both recorded by Sturtevant, but examples in 
Greek (Homer, Hesiod, Apollonius Rhodius) and 
other languages. “The relevant examples seem 
. . . to be confined to the Atharva Veda, which is 
older than writing, and to the epos, a genre that 
started in oral composition. That is probably not 
an accident. The early bards composed their 
verses as they said them—occasionally with 
haplology. The verses were remembered as wholes 
and passed on to become models for imitation. 
The examples that we have are perhaps all in- 
stances of such imitation. The one from Apol- 
lonius certainly is.” (51-55) Ralph L. Ward, 
“Analogical Consonant Lengthening in Nu- 
merals.” “Greek ennea and Latin quattuor have 
proved difficult to explain. After an examination 
of the explanations hitherto offered, the theory is 
advanced that the -nn- and -tt- of these words are 
instances of lengthening caused by the analogy of 
other numbers used in series with them.” 

Lincua I (1948).—(March: 155-161) J. 
Marouzeau, “Quelques vues sur |’ ordre des mots 
en latin.” In this first volume of Lingua, the new 
journal of general linguistics, Professor Marouzeau 
gives a summary of the problems he has en- 
countered in the course of his studies on word 
order in Latin and of the principles to be followed 
in solving them. Except in the case of certain 
tendencies inherited from Indo-European (e.g., 
that of putting “accessory words” in the second 
place in the sentence) Latin is a good example of 
freedom of construction. But it is also to be noted 
that the Latin word order, though free, is not 
indifferent. Two dominant tendencies are to be 
found: 1) Inversion or disjunction is employed and 
the expected order disregarded to heighten the 
effect of the statement. 2) Qualifying epithets 
come before their substantives, and discriminat- 
ing epithets after; or, more simply still, the 
epithet which looks to the emotions precedes, and 
the epithet which looks to the intellect follows. 
Cf. carissima proles and ager quadratus. 

BASSETT 


Mopern Lancuace Notes 63 (1948).—(Janu- 
ary: 19-25) G. Giovanniai, “Keats’ Elysium of 
Poets.” “‘The original of Keats’ Elysium of poets 
is in the Aeneid (VI, 660 ff.), where Virgil de- 
parts from the tradition of reserving Elysium 
solely for warrior folk and demi-gods and intro- 
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duces pii vates. . . . In this Virgil was followed by 
English poets, particularly Drayton... . Keats’ 
innovation consists in compounding the Virgilian 
and English Elysium with famed western 
islands... . ** (March: 184-185) Don C. Allen, 
“Cowley’s Pindar.’ Cowley clearly used Bene- 
dictus’ metaphrastic version (1620) of Pindar in 
his own Latin translations and paraphrases of the 
Greek poet. (189) Robert J. Kane, “A. E. Hous- 
man and the New Prefect of the Ambrosian.” 
Comments on a review by Housman (Classical 
Review 24, 1910, 161) of a monograph on Juvenal 
by Achille Ratti, later Pope Pius XI. (April: 
228-233) Homer Nearing, Jr., “Julius Caesar 
and the Tower of London.” An investigation of 
the origin of the tradition, twice referred to by 
Shakespeare, that Julius Caesar built the Tower of 
London. (254-256) Ralph W. Condee, “Lodge 
and a Lucan Passage from Mirandula.”’ Discus- 
sion of a passage from Lucan’s Pharsalia (ii. 
101-109) which is quoted and translated by 
Thomas Lodge in his Wits Miserie (1596). 

Mopern LAnGcuace Review 43 (1948).— 
(January: 80-84) J. Gwyn Griffiths, “Shelley's 
‘Ozymandias’ and Diodorus Siculus.”’ Shelley's 
metrical inscription, at the beginning of his 
sonnet “Ozymandias,” is undoubtedly derived 
from the account of the Egyptian “king of kings” 
Osymandyas contained in Diodorus Siculus 1.47. 

Nuova Antologia 83 (1948).—(February: 159- 
163) G. B. Pighi, “Catullo e la Poesia della Gio- 
vanezza (Nel Bimillenario della Morte del Poeta).” 

PHILOLOGICAL QUARTERLY 26 (1947).—(July: 
268-284) Graydon W. Regenos, “The Influence 
of Horace on Robert Herrick.” A detailed study 
to show that the influence of Horace on Herrick’s 
poetry was considerably greater than that of 
either Catullus or Martial, who have frequently 
been cited as important literary creditors of the 
English poet. (October: 289-295) Newton S. 
Bement, “Latin Remnants in Joinville’s French.” 
The Latin “remnants” in this fourteenth-cen- 
tury French prose “are to be found in whatever 
category one may choose to search for them, from 
orthography to modal syntax.” 

PMLA (Pus.icaATIONs OF THE Mopern LANn- 
GUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA) 63 (1948).— 
(March: 85-91) Agapito Rey, “Un Romance 
Inédito de Dido y Eneas por Diego de Morlanes.” 
The article includes text and notes. 

QuarTERLY JOURNAL OF SPEECH 34 (1948).— 
(February: 1-22) Marvin T. Herrick, “*The Place 
of Rhetoric in Poetic Theory.” Iodocus Willi- 
chius, in his edition of Terence (Zurich, 1550), 
applied the standard practice of rhetorical an- 
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alysis to every scene of the six Latin plays; f, 
“the ancients and their Renaissance disciples , 
rightly regarded oratory and poetry as cogny 
arts, nourished by the same disciplines of logi 
grammar, and rhetoric... . Terence and Cicen & 
were the ‘foundation stones’ for the study of bor, 
prose and poetry in the sixteenth century’ 
Shakespeare’s training for example, was rhetp, 
ical. “Classical rhetoric was, after all, the soli 
basis of literary criticism in the sixteenth centuy 
and classical rhetoric laid the foundations of thy 
literary criticism of succeeding centuries. Moder 
theories of the drama, including modern theoria; | 
of comedy, were shaped by Aristotelian theory ¢ | 
poetry plus classical rhetorical theory, and th 
classical rhetoric came first.”’ (23-29) Eames 
Brandenburg, “Quintilian and the Good Orator” 
Greek and Roman rhetoricians “clearly prescribe) 


that the orator be a ‘good’ man,” and no rhetp | 


rician gave greater emphasis to this concept thar 
did Quintilian. “Rhetorical critics through the 
centuries have found it necessary that they de 
termine and approve the moral character of the 
‘good man’ speaking.” 

Review or Encuisu Strupies 24 (1948).—(Jan 
uary: 19-35) W. A. Armstrong, “The Influence 
of Seneca and Machiavelli on the Elizabethan 
Tyrant.” There are “two distinct strains in the 
influence of Seneca and Machiavelli on the char 
acter of tyrants in Elizabethan tragedies. The | 
wicked kings of revenge tragedy are in the line of 
Seneca’s Aegisthus.... They employ Machia 
vellian methods for private, not political, ends. 
The usurping kings of tyrant-tragedy, on the 
other hand, are distinguished by their singleness 
of mind; ambition to rule, like that of Seneca’s 
Eteocles, is their exclusive passion. ... In the 
same vein Machiavellian tactics are used for 
political purposes. ... In his composite wicked 
ness, the usurping king. . . is therefore a char 
acteristic Renascence synthesis of Roman, Chris 
tian, and Machiavellian ideas. . 

Romanic Review 39 (1948).—(February: 3- 
21) Katherine E. Wheatley, ‘““Andromaque as the 
‘Distrest Mother.’ A study of the relationship 
of Ambrose Philips’ tragedy, The Distres 
Mother, to Racine’s classic Andromaque. 

Scuoot Review 56 (1948).—(May: 275-270) 
Mary L. Jackson, “Expanding Concepts in Latin.” 
Brief exposition of a program in elementary Latin 
conducted at the Laboratory School of the Unt 
versity of Chicago and aimed at developing the 
“concomitant values” of the study of Latin “in 
terms of attitudes, understandings, and appreci 
tions that are thought desirable and consistent.” 
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CLASSICAL ARTICLES 


Science AND Society 12 (1948).—(Winter: 
157-169) Henry F. Mins, “Marx's Doctoral 
Dissertation.”’ This dissertation, The Difference 
Between the Democritean and Epicurean Philoso- 
phies of Nature (Jena, 1841), “is based on the 
original texts and follows Hegel in the main, 
without coinciding with him.” The treatment is 
“preponderantly on the logical side, in the 
Hegelian sense of logic,” and exhibits qualities of 
“erudition, analytical acuity, boldness, out- 
spoken allegiance to the liberal Hegelians, cool- 
ness toward natural science as compared to specu- 
lative philosophy, and unqualified assertion of the 
selfdetermination and supremacy of the human 
self-consciousness.” 

“ScenTIA” 81 (1947).—(January—February: 
21-32) M. Thomas, “Les Anciens Philosophes et 
le Probléme de I"Instinct.”” A study of the works 
of Cicero, Seneca, and Galen proves conclusively 


that the notion of instinct, defined as la connais- 


sance héréditaire d'un plan de vie spécifique, was 
not merely a conception invented by the theo- 
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logians of the Middle Ages but one recognized 
and clearly expressed by the ancients. (May- 
June: 95-100) A. Piganiol, “L’ Economie Dirigée 
dans l’Empire Romain au IV Siécle ap. J.-C.” 
(Vor. 82, September-December: 37-48) Jules 
Duchesne, “Esquisse du Développement de 
l‘Atomistique Classique.” 

Stupies IN Puitotocy 45 (1948).—(January: 
37-49) Yakov Malkiel, “The Etymology of Span- 
ish Cencefio.”’ The Spanish word (meaning “thin, 
lean; pure’) was probably derived from Latin 
cincinnus, with a shift of meaning. (April: 358 
360) Don C. Allen, “Recent Literature of the 
Renaissance, F: Neo-Latin.”’ A bibliography. 

Yave University Liprary Gazette 22 (1948). 
—(January: 77-80) Thomas E. Marston, “Some 
Notable Books and Manuscripts.’ The article 
includes a description of a gift copy of the editio 
princeps of Pliny the Elder's Historia Naturalis, 
“printed in Venice before September 18, 1469, by 
Johannes de Spira.” 
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LATIN AND GRADUATE WORK IN ENGLISH 


Ed. Note:—The following letter gives testi- 
mony to the value of a requirement that many 
graduate departments of English feel necessary 
but consider it inexpedient or impossible to en- 
force. We are grateful to Professor W. A. Mc- 
Donald of the University of Minnesota (form- 
erly of Moravian College) for bringing this let- 
ter to our attention, and to Professor Alan F. 
Herr of Moravian College and Professor Kemp 
Malone of The Johns Hopkins University for 
permission to publish it. 


Professor Alan F. Herr 
Department of English 
Moravian College 
Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 
Dear Mr. Herr: 


Your letter of December 8 is welcome. I 
certainly hope you proceed with your require- 
ment of Latin in your English program. The 
greatest difficulty which we have at the pres- 
ent time in giving our graduate students 
proper training grows out of the fact that so 
many of them have had no Latin or have for- 
gotten the little Latin that they had. We 
should much prefer to accept for graduate 


study in English a man who had taken no 
English courses in college other than those 
required for graduation but had specialized in 
Latin and Greek. He would in our opinion be 
better prepared for graduate work in English 
than someone who had pursued the opposite 
course. However, the combination of English 
and Latin is just what we need as preparation 
for graduate work in English, and I hope you 
stick to it. 

We have not as yet started the practice of 
examining our Ph.D. candidates in Latin as 
well as in French and German, but I feel we 
shall have to come to it. In the old days, of 
course, every graduate student in English had 
had Latin in college, and no deficiencies were 
to be expected in that quarter. Things are 
definitely changing, however; and it looks as 
if we shall have to follow the example of a 
number of other institutions and give exami- 
nations in Latin as well as in French and Ger- 
man. Of the three I regard Latin as by far the 
most important. 


Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Kemp MA.Lone 





CURRENT EVENTS 


THE UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY RECOGNIZES AND ATTACKS 
A FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROBLEM 


EACHERS or roreicn languages in the 

University of Kentucky have long been 
painfully aware of a very real difficulty that 
high-school students presenting one or two 
years of a foreign language have in pursuing 
this language further in college. Differences in 
objectives, and especially the usual gap of one 
to three years without any foreign language 
study, have been the main factors in this dif- 
ficulty. Under conditions such as these any 
approach to the study of a foreign language 
places a great hardship upon both the teacher 
and the student. 

Early in 1947-48 a committee was ap- 
pointed at the University of Kentucky to 
study the problem. Careful study (by ques- 
tionnaire) of practices in other universities 
throughout the country confirmed our as- 
sumption that our problem was not pecu- 
liarly our own, but rather indicated a grow- 
ing consciousness of an alarming fallacy in our 
procedure in foreign language instruction. 

Upon careful examination of our problem 
we are surprised that we had not decided 
sooner to make corrective recommendations 
either departmentally or by all languages 
combined. To be sure, history, physics, 
English, etc., have no hesitancy in giving 
college credit to a student who has been more 
or less exposed to the subject in high school 
and then has studied successfully similar ma- 
terial in college. 

In our study of 420 universities and col- 
leges throughout the United States we found 
that 222 permitted students to repeat for 
credit high-school work, providing the stu- 
dent had had but one year of the foreign 


language in high school while only 120 ing | 
cated assigning the student to the sequeng j 
course. Moreover, we also found that 30 
universities and colleges permit repetition fg 
credit to those students who have entrang 
credit for two years of a given foreign lay 
guage in high school. 

Our recommendation, as approved by the 
Arts and Sciences Faculty and by the Un; 
versity Faculty, is stated officially as follows: 
“The student who presents one unit of high 
school foreign language will be permitted tp 
enroll in first-year work for full credit. The 
student who presents two units of high-schogl 
foreign language will be permitted to enroll 
in first-year work, but will receive credit 
only if he makes at least a B in this course,” 
The University Faculties further approved 
our recommendation that language students 
be urged to make their language study con 
tinuous until departmental and/or college re 
quirements have been met. 

We are looking forward hopefully toa 
happier attitude toward foreign languag 
study at the University of Kentucky. Itis 
our purpose to make the language courss 
less a requirement and more a means toa 
broader educational preparation both for liv 
ing an abundant life and for pursuing what 
ever profession or line of employment th 
graduate may enter upon the completion d 
his college career. 


Tue Committee: Betty J. Eterrsn 
(Romance Languages); JonAH W. D. Sku 
(Classical Languages); Apotex E. Bice 
(Germanic Languages), Chairman. 





REGIONAL MEETINGS 
Classical Association of the Atlantic States: 10:30 A.M., Saturday, November 27, 194 


Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. 


Classical Association of New England: Milton Academy, Milton, Massachusetts, Mara 
18-19, 1949. 
Classical Association of the Middle West and South: Richmond, Virginia, April 7 
1949. 
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